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FOREWORD 


\ 

Only  of  late  has  defense  “burden  sharing"  emerged  as  a 
key  issue  in  US-Japanese  relations;  this  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  matter  is  the  focus  of  this  National  Security  Affairs 
monograph. — _  ^  ^ 

Ceptfkt  RobgdQBeed,  sJUS  'NaW^hwyeiv examines  the 
legal,  political,  economic,  and  attitudinal  constraints  inhibiting 
the  Japanese  from  contributing  more  to  their  own  or  regional 
defense.  Although  these  constraints  have  not  prevented  Ja¬ 
pan  from  meeting  its  treaty  obligations,  they  are  factors  if 
Japan  is  to  assume  a  larger  share  in  its  defense.  Captain 
Reed  points  to  areas  wherein  Japan  could  well  contribute 
without  raising  the  specter  of  a  resurgent  Japanese  militarism, 

<^There  are  reassuring^ signs  mat  japan  may  wen  support  a 
fuller  partnership  in  the  US-Japan  security  alliance ^he  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  University  is  pleased  to  offer  this  examination 
of  that  nation’s  stake  in  international  stability  as  well  as  its  ex¬ 
panding  responsibilities  as  a  major  power  of  the  Western  bloc. 


Richard  D.  Lawrence 
Lieutenant  General,  US  Army 
President,  National  Defense  University 


THE  AUTHOR 


Captain  Robert  F.  Reed,  US  Navy,  wrote  this  monograph 
while  assigned  as  a  senior  research  fellow,  Research  Direc¬ 
torate,  National  Defense  University.  Before  becoming  a  judge 
advocate,  he  served  on  both  conventional  and  nuclear  subma¬ 
rines  in  the  Pacific.  Between  1978  and  1981,  Captain  Reed 
served  as  Force  Judge  Advocate  for  Commander,  US  Naval 
Forces,  Japan.  A  graduate  of  Northwestern  University  with  a 
major  in  political  science,  he  also  holds  a  Juris  Doctor  degree 
(cum  laude)  from  Northwestern  and  a  master’s  degree  (LLM 
summa  cum  laude)  in  International  Law  from  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  Captain  Reed,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
National  War  College,  is  currently  assigned  as  Deputy  Legal 
Adviser  and  Legislative  Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 


1.  THE  ALLIANCE: 

SHARING  THE  BURDEN  OF  DEFENSE 


No  issue  in  the  US-Japanese  security  relationship  gener¬ 
ates  more  debate  than  that  of  sharing  the  cost  of  the  mutual 
defense  burden.  The  United  States,  struggling  with  economic 
problems  at  home  and  working  to  meet  its  global  commit¬ 
ments  with  resources  stretched  to  a  near-breaking  point,  has 
been  openly  and  forcefully  urging  Japan  to  increase  both  its 
defense  spending  and  Hs  military  capabilities  in  order  to  as¬ 
sume  more  responsibility  for  to  own  defense  and  the  regional 
security  of  Asia.  Recent  destabilizing  events  in  the  Persian 
Quit  and  foe  growing  Soviet  military  preeenoe  in  the  Pacific 
have  increased  attention  to  Japan’s  contribution  to  the 
alliance. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  suodnctty  stated  foe  issue 
in  United  States  Military  Posture  for  FY  7062: 


In  view  of  foe  Soviet  military  buildup  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  foe  Japanese  must  melee  steady  and  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  in  their  defense  capabilities  in 
order  to  bear  an  equitable  share  of  our  mutual  de¬ 
fense  burden.1 

Mora  vocal  advocates  of  a  greater  defense  contribution 
by  Japan  accuse  the  Japanese  of  taking  a  “free  ride’’  on  de¬ 
fence  by  way  of  the  US»Japen  Mutual  Security  Treaty  while 
bunding  up  economic  power  at  home  through  a  policy  of  ever- 
expanding  exports. 

much  or  wm  mmbmm  or  japan  a  ©©sense  poncH'S  is  atrect- 
ty  mrnea  w  economic  proorems  oenveen  me  iwo  naeone,  per- 
ticularty  foe  huge  trade  surplus  in  favor  of  Japan.  The  balance 


of  trade  surplus  for  1981  was  about  $18  billion— a  figure  ap¬ 
proximately  1.6  times  as  great  as  Japan’s  entire  defense 
budget.  The  economic  dimensions  of  the  defense  relationship 
have  led  to  protectionist  sentiment  in  the  US  Congress.  For 
example,  in  a  single  one-week  period  in  November  1981, 
members  of  Congress  proposed  the  following  actions: 

•  Senator  Jesse  Helms  recommended  that  the  United 
States  review  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  its  revision. 

•  Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  Japan  to  increase  its  defense  spending 
to  at  least  the  current  ceiling  of  1  percent  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  (GNP). 

•  Congressman  Stephen  L.  Neal  proposed  that  Japan 
pay  the  United  States  the  equivalent  of  2  percent  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  gross  national  product  as  a  “security  tax.’’ 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Leonard  Sullivan  pro¬ 
posed  even  more  drastic  action,  stating  that  "Japan’s  failure 
to  accept  its  regional  security  responsibilities  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  to  deny  its  free  access  to  Western  markets.’’2 

This  urging  of  Japan  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  its  own 
defense  and  the  regional  security  of  Asia  is  not  new.  As  early 
as  1951,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  John  Fos¬ 
ter  Dulles,  then  a  special  adviser  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  urged  Japan  to  begin  rearmament  and  to  establish  a 
defense  force  of  350,000  men.  Dulles  argued  that  Japan’s  se¬ 
curity  depended  on  peace  and  stability  in  the  Far  East  and 
that  Japan  should  contribute  to  the  regional  defense  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area.3  Ever  since,  the  issue  of  burden  sharing  has  periodi¬ 
cally  been  raised  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

Japanese  reluctance  to  yield  to  US  pressure  for  increased 
defense  spending  and  greater  defense  capability  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  observers  of  the  Japanese  political  scene 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Although  Japan  has  emerged 
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as  a  major  economic  power  with  global  interests,  its  attention 
has  focused  primarily  on  economic  and  resource  needs,  not 
on  defense  requirements.  Prior  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  Japan  had  shown  a  preference  for  an  omnidirec¬ 
tional,  resource-oriented  diplomacy,  and  had  placed  little  or  no 
emphasis  on  the  military  dimensions  of  foreign  policy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  after  President  Nixon’s  initiatives  toward  China,  Japan 
moved  quickly  and  independently  to  normalize  its  own  rela¬ 
tions  with  China,  granting  China  recognition  in  1972  and 
signing  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  in  1978.4  Japan  is 
now  China’s  leading  trading  partner — trade  exceeded  $9.4  bil¬ 
lion  in  1980. 

Another  example  of  an  independent  Japanese  diplomatic 
initiative  was  the  “Fukuda  Doctrine”  of  1977,  undertaken  to  ef¬ 
fect  better  relations  with  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations.  Under  this  doctrine,  Japan  provided  substantial  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  to  the  Southeast  Asian  community. 

Japan  is  also  eager  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
Arab  nations  on  whom  it  depends  for  over  70  percent  of  its  oil. 
In  1974,  Japan  voted  to  give  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi  ¬ 
zation  (PLO)  observer  status  in  the  United  Nations,  and  two 
years  later  allowed  the  PLO  to  open  an  office  in  Tokyo.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1981,  Yasser  Arafat  was  invited  to  visit  Japan.  Although 
the  visit  was  billed  as  unofficial,  it  was  in  fact  sponsored  by 
members  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  who  arranged  for  Arafat  to 
meet  with  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  and  Foreign  Minister  Sonoda. 
Arafat’s  invitation  was  to  be  balanced  by  a  visit  from  Anwar 
Sadat  in  November,  at  which  time  Japan  was  prepared  to  offer 
Egypt  a  substantial  economic  aid  package;5  this  plan  was 
thwarted  by  Sadat’s  assassination.  Finally,  despite  official  re¬ 
pudiation  of  omnidirectional  diplomacy,  Japan  continues  to 
have  trade  relations  with  both  North  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

A  recent  commentary  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Shin  Kanemaru,  a  former  Director-General  of  the  Japan  De¬ 
fense  Agency,  notes  that  Japan’s  problem  in  complying  with 
US  demands  for  increased  defense  efforts  is  not  just  one  of 
domestic  political  resistance  and  finance,  but  rather  “a  ques- 
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tion  of  not  having  a  coherent  rationale  for  justifying  such  a  ma¬ 
jor  expansion  of  effort."6  This  commentary  continues: 

For  years,  defense  has  been  a  secondary  con¬ 
cern  in  Japan.  Japan’s  rote  and  choice  of  weapons 
systems  were  made  typically  in  response  to  Ameri¬ 
can  suggestions  and  recommendations  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  domestic  analysis  of  need.  In¬ 
creasing  defense  efforts  were  made  more  in  terms 
of  pleasing  or  placating  Japan’s  American  friends 
than  in  meeting  any  perceived  threat.7 

Although  these  observations  have  some  merit,  recent  in¬ 
dications  suggest  that  Japan's  leaders  and  the  Japanese  pub¬ 
lic  are  now  more  rationally  evaluating  the  international 
situation  and  the  threat  to  Japan  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Defense  issues,  once  assiduously  avoided,  are  openly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  both  the  popular  press  and  government  circles. 
Moreover,  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces,  initially  opposed  by 
most  Japanese  people,  are  now  accepted  by  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  population  and  by  all  major  political  parties 
except  the  Japanese  Communist  Party.  This  acceptance  has 
been  bolstered  by  Chinese  support  for  increased  defense 
measures  by  Japan  and  for  the  US-Japan  Mutual  Security 
Treaty.  Most  important,  Japan's  perception  of  an  increased 
threat  has  been  heightened  by  these  recent  events: 

•  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan; 

•  The  deployment  of  Soviet  troops  on  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Etorofu,  Shikotan,  and  Kunashiri,  and  the 
Habomai  Islands; 

•  The  deployment  of  the  SS-20  IRBM  and  BACKFIRE 
bombers  in  the  eastern  USSR; 

•  The  buildup  of  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet,  particularly  the 
deployment  of  the  Soviet  carrier  Minsk  to  the  Pacific; 
and 
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•  Soviet  expansionist  moves  in  Ethiopia,  Angola,  and 
Vietnam. 

Another  aspect  of  the  defense  equation  is  Japan’s  per¬ 
ception  of  an  erosion  in  US  strength  and  a  shift  in  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Pacific.  This  perception  has  caused  Japan  to 
question  the  US  commitment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
and  the  US  capacity  to  effectively  defend  Japan. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  most  important  Jap¬ 
anese  position  on  burden  sharing  emerged.  In  a  joint  commu¬ 
nique  issued  during  the  summit  between  President  Reagan 
and  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  in  May  1981,  Suzuki,  after  referring 
to  the  “alliance”  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  and 
acknowledging  “the  desirability  of  an  appropriate  division  of 
roles”  between  the  two  countries,  stated: 

Japan,  on  its  own  initiative  and  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution  and  basic  defense  policy,  will 
seek  to  make  even  greater  efforts  for  improving  its 
defense  capabilities  in  Japanese  territories  and  in 
its  surrounding  air  and  sea  space,  and  for  further 
alleviating  the  financial  burden  of  US  forces  in 
Japan.8 

In  a  speech  later  at  the  Washington  Press  Club,  Suzuki  elabo¬ 
rated  on  this  commitment,  stating  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  Ja¬ 
pan  would  defend  the  sea  space  around  Japan  out  to  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  shoreline,  and  the  sealanes  out  to 
1 ,000  nautical  miles. 

The  wording  of  this  joint  communique  touched  off  a  politi¬ 
cal  storm  in  Japan,  culminating  in  the  resignation  of  Foreign 
Minister  Ito.  Much  of  the  turmoil  centered  on  the  military  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  term  “alliance,”  rather  than  on  Suzuki’s  policy 
statement  about  Japan’s  increased  defense  efforts.  A  study 
prepared  by  the  Japanese  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  in  order  to  meet  Suzuki’s  commitment,  the  current 
defense  program  should  be,  at  a  minimum,  tripled.9  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki’s  apparent  concession  to  US  de- 
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mands  that  Japan  shoulder  a  greater  portion  of  the  mutual 
defense  burden  was  sandwiched  among  three  separate,  un¬ 
timely  events  that  culminated  in  large-scale  demonstrations  in 
Japan  and  severely  strained  the  alliance.10  Nevertheless, 
Suzuki’s  policy  statement  stands  as  an  authoritative  Japanese 
commitment  to  increase  its  defense  efforts  and  to  alleviate  the 
financial  burden  of  maintaining  US  forces  in  Japan. 


THE  LEGAL  OBLIGATION 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  defined  burden  sharing  as  “the  fair  distribution  of 
political,  manpower,  materiel  and  economic  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  our  alliance  postures.”11  Other  observers  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  burden-sharing  concepts  as  “equitable  share,” 
“rational  division  of  labor,”  and  “appropriate  division  of  roles." 
These  concepts  defy  explicit  definition  or  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  and  are  certain  to  cause  disagreements  in  the  future 
concerning  their  exact  meaning.  In  order  to  quantify  Japan’s 
contribution  to  the  alliance,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  the  le¬ 
gal  obligations  assumed  by  Japan  in  the  formal  documents 
creating  the  security  arrangement,  and  then  to  look  at  some  of 
the  factors  used  to  measure  contribution. 


Treaty  of  Peace  and  Security  Treaty,  1951 

The  first  step  in  creating  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  consisted  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  on  8  September  1 951 .12  This  treaty  restored  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  people  full  sovereignty  over  Japan  and  its  territorial 
waters.  It  further  recognized  that  Japan,  as  a  sovereign  na¬ 
tion,  possessed  the  inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defense,  and  that  Japan  could  enter  into  collective  securi¬ 
ty  arrangements.  Japan  entered  into  a  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  on  the  same  day  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was 
signed.13 
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During  the  negotiation  of  this  security  arrangement,  John 
Foster  Dulles  continued  to  press  for  a  Japanese  commitment 
to  rearmament  in  order  that  Japan  might  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
gional  security  of  the  Far  East.  When  the  Japanese  balked  at 
this  proposal,  General  MacArthur  supported  their  position. 
The  best  Dulles  could  do  was  to  work  into  the  preamble  of  the 
security  treaty  a  future  commitment  to  defense.  Thus,  the  pre¬ 
amble  provided  that  as  a  "provisional  arrangement"  the 
United  States  would  maintain  armed  forces  in  Japan  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  “Japan  will  itself  increasingly  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own  defense  against  direct  and  indirect 
aggression.”  This  original  security  arrangement  imposed  no 
explicit  responsibility  upon  the  United  States  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Japan  in  case  of  attack.  It  did,  however,  give  the  United 
States  the  right  to  station  troops  in  Japan  who  “may”  be  used 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
Far  East  and  to  the  internal  and  external  security  of  Japan.  It 
further  prohibited  Japan  from  granting  similar  rights  to  a  third 
power.  The  treaty  was  to  terminate  only  if  both  parties 
concurred. 


Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  1954 

In  1954,  the  United  States  and  Japan  concluded  a  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
establish  a  legal  basis  for  the  furnishing  of  military  equipment 
and  technology  to  Japan.14  In  this  agreement,  Japan  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  fulfill  the  military  obligations  assumed  under 
the  security  treaty  and  to  take  “all  reasonable  measures”  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  her  defense  capacities.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  these  obligations,  Japan  enacted  the 
Defense  Agency  Establishment  Law  and  the  Self-Defense 
Forces  Law  creating  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  and 
their  civilian  control  agency  with  a  mission  of  defending  Japan 
against  direct  and  indirect  aggression. 
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Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security,  1960 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1950s,  Japanese  leaders 
sought,  through  diplomatic  initiatives,  to  revise  the  1951  secu¬ 
rity  treaty.  These  leaders  wanted  an  explicit  commitment  from 
the  United  States  to  defend  Japan  from  external  attack,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  controversial  section  dealing  with  internal  securi¬ 
ty,  more  mutuality  regarding  consultations,  and  a  fixed 
termination  date.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  continued  to 
press  for  a  Japanese  commitment  to  share  in  the  defense  of 
the  western  Pacific,  including  Guam.  Japan  achieved  her 
goals  in  the  new  treaty  signed  on  19  January  1960,  while  the 
United  States  again  failed  to  obtain  a  Japanese  commitment 
to  regional  defense.15 

What  legal  obligations  did  Japan  assume  under  the  new 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security? 

•  Japan  agreed,  subject  to  constitutional  limitations,  to 
maintain  and  develop  its  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack. 

•  Japan  agreed  to  consult  with  the  United  States  whenev¬ 
er  the  security  of  Japan  or  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Far  East  is  threatened. 

•  Japan  agreed  to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  the 
event  of  an  "armed  attack  against  either  Party  in  the 
territories  under  the  administration  of  Japan.” 

•  Japan  agreed  to  provide  facilities  and  areas  for  the  use 
of  US  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  security  of  Japan  and  maintaining  peace  and  securi¬ 
ty  in  the  Far  East.  Article  VI  of  the  Mutual  Security  Trea¬ 
ty  provided  that  the  use  of  these  facilities  and  areas 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  separate  agreement.16 

On  the  same  date  that  the  security  treaty  was  executed, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  concluded  two  other  significant 
agreements.  The  first  consisted  of  an  exchange  of  notes  con¬ 
cerning  implementation  of  article  VI  of  the  security  treaty. 


These  notes  established  the  requirement  for  prior  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  Japan  concerning  "major  changes  in 
the  deployment  into  Japan  of  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
major  changes  in  their  equipment,  and  the  use  of  facilities  and 
areas  in  Japan  as  bases  for  military  combat  operations  to  be 
undertaken  from  Japan”  other  than  those  conducted  for  the  di¬ 
rect  defense  of  Japan.17  In  effect,  this  requirement  for  prior 
consultation  gave  Japan  a  veto  over  US  troop  deployments, 
choice  of  weapons,  and  combat  operations  outside  Japan  in 
support  of  areas  such  as  Korea. 

The  second  agreement  was  the  one  referred  to  in  article 
VI  of  the  security  treaty  concerning  the  use  of  facilities  and 
areas  and  the  status  of  US  Armed  Forces  in  Japan.10  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  Japan  was  to  furnish,  without 
cost  to  the  United  States,  facilities  and  areas  for  the  use  of  US 
forces  in  Japan.  The  United  States,  in  turn,  agreed  to  bear 
“without  cost  to  Japan”  all  expenses  incident  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  forces. 

As  is  evident  from  a  review  of  the  documents  forming  the 
basis  of  the  alliance,  Japan’s  legal  obligations  extend  only  to 
the  provision  of  facilities  and  areas  for  the  US  Armed  Forces 
and  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  Japan’s  capacity 
to  resist  armed  attack.  This  latter  obligation  includes  no  time 
limits  and  lacks  specificity  concerning  the  forces  required  to 
meet  the  requirement.  Japan  is  committed  to  act  only  when 
under  direct  attack  itself  or  when  US  forces  within  Japan  are 
attacked.  There  is  no  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  if  attack  occurs  anywhere  outside  Japanese  ter¬ 
ritory;  neither  has  Japan  agreed  to  participate  in  any  regional 
defense  scheme,  nor  to  share  the  cost  of  maintaining  US 
forces  deployed  to  Japan. 

Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  indicates  that  Japan  is  meeting 
its  legal  obligations  under  the  documents  creating  the  alliance, 
appeals  for  greater  defense  burden  sharing  must  be  made  on 
equitable  grounds,  based  on  such  concepts  as  fairness,  ability 
to  contribute,  and  mutual  cooperation  for  the  common 
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defense.  Is  Japan  carrying  its  fair  share?  The  next  section  ex¬ 
amines  several  methods  of  measuring  defense  contribution. 


INDICATORS  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  DEFENSE 


Traditional  Indicators 

Four  traditional  indicators  used  to  compare  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  among  nations  are  total  defense  expenditures;  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  per  capita;  defense  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  budget;  and  defense  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  (GNP).  Table  1.1  illus¬ 
trates  these  spending  indicators  for  the  top  30  nations  in  de¬ 
fense  spending.  Although  Japan  is  eighth  in  the  world  in  total 
defense  outlays,  it  is  last  among  these  30  nations  in  percent¬ 
age  of  defense  expenditures  to  total  budget  and  percentage  of 
defense  expenditures  to  GNP.  Japan  is  also  far  down  the  list 
in  defense  spending  per  capita,  behind  nations  such  as 
Sweden,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

Table  1 .2  compares  Japan’s  gross  national  product  and 
budget  figures  for  selected  years  between  1955-1980.  Al¬ 
though  the  gross  national  product  has  continuously  climbed, 
the  defense  budget  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  has  remained 
fairly  constant  since  1970  at  0.8  to  0.9  percent,  while  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  total  budget  has  continuously  de¬ 
clined.  Figure  1 .1  illustrates  the  trends  of  these  two  indicators. 


Department  of  Defense  Burden-Sharing  Factors 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
outlined  allied  commitments  to  defense  spending.19  After  first 
qualifying  the  data  by  stating  that  “some  allied  contributions 
are  not  readily  quantifiable, "  particularly  noting  differing  defi¬ 
nitions  of  defense  expenditures  and  problems  with  exchange 
rates,  deflators,  effects  of  taxation,  and  computation  of 
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manpower  costs,  the  report  examines  selected  quantitative  in¬ 
dicators  to  evaluate  allied  contributions.  The  conclusion 
reached  in  the  report  is  that  the  “NATO  allies,  as  a  group,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  shouldering  at  least  their  fair  share  of  the  NATO 
and  Japan  defense  burden.”20 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  answer  the  question 
of  whether,  after  excluding  the  NATO  contribution,  Japan  is 
shouldering  its  fair  share  of  the  defense  burden.  Analysis  of 
the  data  contained  in  Weinberger’s  report  indicates  that  it  is 
not.  If  we  compare  the  four  selected  indicators  of  ability  to 
contribute  with  seven  selected  indicators  of  contribution  that 
Weinberger  noted,  Japan  registered  at  or  near  the  bottom  of 
all  comparative  categories. 

Hence,  on  both  traditional  and  Department  of  Defense 
measurement  scales,  Japan's  contribution  to  defense  burden 
sharing  is  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Although  Japan 
may  not  be  getting  a  “free  ride”  on  defense,  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  Japan  is  not  contributing  its  fair  share. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  analyzes  the  domestic  con¬ 
straints  inhibiting  or  preventing  the  Japanese  from  truly 
sharing  the  defense  burden,  examines  the  current  Japanese 
defense  contribution,  discusses  the  cost  of  maintaining  US 
forces  in  Japan,  suggests  some  ways  to  reduce  the  US  bur¬ 
den,  and  recommends  an  approach  for  persuading  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  bear  a  larger  portion  of  the  mutual  defense  burden. 
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Source:  Japan  Defense  Agency,  Defanse  of  Japan  1981. 


2.  THE  DOMESTIC  CONSTRAINTS 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  number  of  constitutional 
and  other  legal  restraints  have  dramatically  shaped  Japan’s 
evolving  security  policy.  Policy  decisions  superimposed  on 
this  legal  framework  have  further  constrained  the  develop* 
ment  of  Japan’s  military  capabilities.  In  addition,  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Japanese  political  system  serve  to  constrain 
development  of  the  military  instrument  as  an  effective  tool  in 
Japan’s  overall  security  policy.  These  constraints  are  often 
raised  as  impediments  to  various  burden-sharing  proposals. 


LEGAL  CONSTRAINTS 


Japan’s  Constitution 

The  most  important  domestic  legal  constraint  is  article  IX 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  which  provides: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based 
on  justice  and  order,  the  Japanese  people  forever 
renounce  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  in¬ 
ternational  disputes. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
other  war  potential,  will  never  be  maintained.  The 
right  of  belligerency  of  the  State  will  not  be 
recognized.1 

This  “war  renunciation”  clause  of  the  Japaneee  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  debate  since  its  inception 
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in  1947.  Even  today,  its  full  ramifications  are  not  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  One  writer  has  correctly  noted,  however,  that  article  IX 
“has  been  and  is  likely  to  remain  a  most  formidable  factor, 
shaping  the  directions  of  Japan’s  security  policy  in  general 
and  constraining  the  development  of  military  capabilities  in 
particular.*’2 

What  are  the  origins  of  this  controversial  article  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution?  And  how,  in  view  of  its  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  has  Japan  been  able  to  build  air,  land,  and  sea  forces 
consisting  of  approximately  243,000  men  outfitted  with  mod¬ 
ern  weapons  and  equipment?  And  what  restrictions  does  this 
constitutional  limitation  place  on  Japan's  ability  to  share  the 
defense  burden? 

Responsibility  for  this  particular  article  of  the  Japanese 
constitution  is  attributed  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
envisaged  Japan  as  the  new  Switzerland  of  the  Pacific;  yet 
MacArthur  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  this  article.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  on  the  Korean 
peninsula,  he  ordered  the  Japanese  to  form  a  Police  Reserve 
Force  of  75,000  men  to  replace  American  troops  that  had 
been  diverted  to  Korea.  Subsequently,  in  an  address  to  the 
Japanese  people  on  1  January  1951,  he  recognized  that  the 
ideal  of  renunciation  of  war  “must  give  way  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  law  of  self-preservation"  and  that  Japan,  in  concert  with  its 
allies,  must  “mount  force  to  repel  force.’’3  The  forming  of  this 
Police  Reserve  Force,  which  later  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces,  marked  the  beginning  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  rearmament;  it  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  interpretation  of  article  IX. 

The  central  issue  was  whether  the  constitutional  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  article  IX  denied  Japan  the  inherent  right  of 
self-defense,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  it  would  possess  under  international  law  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  Japanese  leaders  interpreted  article  IX  to  mean  that 
the  constitution  prohibited  wars  of  self-defense  as  well  as 
wars  of  aggression.  Prime  Minister  Yoshida,  for  example, 
maintained  that  foe  possession  of  war  potential  even  for  self- 


defense  required  constitutional  revision.4  This  restrictive  inter¬ 
pretation  directly  conflicted  with  the  obligations  Japan  under¬ 
took  in  the  1951  security  treaty  to  ‘‘increasingly  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  own  defense  against  direct  and  indirect 
aggression.”  In  fact,  the  political  opposition  at  the  time  op¬ 
posed  the  security  treaty  on  the  ground  that  the  obligations 
imposed  on  Japan  were  unconstitutional. 

Early  attempts  to  amend  article  IX  failed  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Diet.  Failing  constitutional 
amendment,  a  more  liberal  interpretation  was  required  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  Police  Reserve  Force  and  its  eventual  successor,  the 
Self-Defense  Forces.  Accordingly,  the  government  focused  on 
the  term  war  potential,  asserting  that  this  meant  the  capability 
to  effectively  execute  a  modern  war.  This  definition  was  later 
expanded  to  include  the  proposition  that  a  capability  which 
was  something  less  than  war  potential,  used  solely  for  self- 
defense,  was  constitutionally  permissible.  Finally,  the 
Hatoyama  government  took  the  position  that  article  IX  did  not 
prohibit  the  “minimum  necessary  war  potential  for  selfr 
defense.”5  The  implication  of  this  interpretation  is  that  the 
constitution  does  permit  Japan  to  engage  in  a  war  of 
self-defense. 

This  latter  position  on  self-defense  was  supported  by  the 
Japanese  Supreme  Court  in  its  1959  decision  in  the 
Sunakawa  case.8  This  case,  which  is  the  only  Supreme  Court 
decision  dealing  directly  with  interpretation  of  article  IX,  arose 
from  an  incident  in  mid- 1957  at  Tachikawa  Air  Base,  a  US  fa¬ 
cility  located  approximately  twenty  miles  west  of  Tokyo.  Local 
citizens  opposed  a  US-Japanese  agreement  to  extend  the 
runway  at  the  air  base.  The  Japanese  Government  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  surveying  the  additional  land  required  and  ob¬ 
taining  it  from  its  owners.  When  Japanese  surveyors  arrived  to 
conduct  the  survey,  local  residents  objected  and  a  riot  en¬ 
sued.  Rioters  who  trespassed  on  the  US  base  were  arrested 
by  Japanese  police  and  charged  with  illegal  entry. 

Seven  accused  persons  were  tried  in  the  Tokyo  District 
Court  and  found  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Special 
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Criminal  Law  under  which  they  had  been  charged  had  been  il¬ 
legally  enacted  in  implementation  of  the  US-Japan  security 
treaty,  which  treaty  “was  unconstitutional  because  it  provided 
for  the  stationing  of  United  States  forces  in  Japan.’’7  The  court 
determined  that  these  forces  constituted  war  potential,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  prohibited  by  article  IX  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  legal  ramifications  of  this  deci¬ 
sion,  the  Tokyo  public  prosecutor  appealed  the  case  directly 
to  the  Japanese  Supreme  Court.  In  reversing  the  Tokyo  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  noted  that  article  IX  renounces 
war  and  “prohibits  the  maintenance  of  what  is  termed  war  po¬ 
tential.”  Continuing,  it  noted: 

Naturally,  the  above  in  no  way  denies  the  inherent 
right  of  self-defense,  which  our  country  possesses 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  and  the  pacifism  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  has  never  provided  for  either  defenseless¬ 
ness  or  nonresistance. ...  If  there  are  to  be 
guarantees  of  the  security  of  our  country  in  order  to 
presen/e  its  peace  and  security,  it  is  natural  that  we 
be  able  to  select  ...  appropriate  measures  and 
methods  regarded  as  suitable  under  existing  inter¬ 
national  conditions.  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  in 
no  way  prohibits  a  request  to  another  country  fo. 
security  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  safety  of  our  country.8 

The  Supreme  Court  further  stated  that  the  war  potential  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  constitution  was  that  over  which  Japan  has  the 
power  to  exercise  command  and  control;  the  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  the  war  potential  of  foreign  military  forces  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Japan.  The  court  concluded  that  the  district  court 
judgment  departed  from  the  “proper  sphere  ...  of  judicial  re¬ 
view”  and  erred  in  its  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  limited  its  decision  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  security  treaty  and  the  presence  of  US  forces 
and  bases  in  Japan.  It  did  not  decide  the  equally  important  is¬ 
sue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Japanese  Self-Defense 
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Forces  (SDF)  or  of  Japan’s  maintenance  of  war  potential  for 
self-defense.  In  fact,  no  Japanese  court  has  yet  had  occasion 
to  rule  specifically  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Self-Defense 
Forces.  How,  then,  are  these  forces  justified?  The  govern¬ 
ment,  seizing  on  the  Supreme  Court’s  language  concerning 
the  inherent  right  of  self-defense,  determined  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  prohibition  on  “the  maintenance  of  minimum  mil¬ 
itary  strength  necessary”  to  exercise  this  right  of  self- 
defense.9  Recognizing  that  there  are  limits  to  the  defense 
capability  permissible  under  the  constitution,  the  government 
has  indicated  that  it  will  remain  flexible  on  this  issue,  declaring 
that  any  constitutional  limitation  “has  to  be  judged  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prevailing  international  situation,  the  standards 
of  military  technology,  and  other  conditions.’’10 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  has  enunciated 
certain  constitutional  limitations: 

No  offensive  weapons.  Although  the  distinction  between 
a  strictly  defensive  weapon  and  an  offensive  weapon  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  best,  the  Japanese  Government  has  delineated  some 
weapons  that  Japan  may  not  possess,  including  ICBMs, 
IRBMs,  attack  aircraft  carriers,  long-range  bombers,  and  other 
powerful  weapons  useful  only  for  aggression  or  destruction  of 
foreign  lands.  Nuclear  weapons  per  se  are  not  constitutionally 
banned — only  those  defined  as  strategic  or  offensive.  Tactical 
or  defensive  nuclear  weapons  are  constitutionally  permissible, 
but  they  face  other  legal  and  policy  restrictions.  Japanese  per¬ 
ceptions  of  what  constitutes  an  offensive  weapon,  however, 
are  not  static;  for  example,  jet  aircraft,  once  considered  to  be 
offensive,  are  now  accepted  as  defensive  weapons. 

No  overseas  deployment  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  consistently  maintained  that 
the  overseas  deployment  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  This  prohibition  was  first  confirmed  in  a  1954 
Diet  resolution,  but  limited  exceptions  have  been  made,  in  that 
defense  attaches  are  attached  to  foreign  embassies,  SDF  per¬ 
sonnel  train  in  the  United  States,  and  Japanese  warships  call 
in  foreign  ports.  Recently  the  Japanese  Government  modified 
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this  prohibition  to  forbid  only  the  dispatch  “of  armed  troops  to 
a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  using  armed  force.’’11 

The  issue  of  overseas  deployments  is  closely  related  to 
the  constitutional  issue  of  the  limits  of  self-defense.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  has  long  been  on  record  as  asserting  that 
Japan’s  right  of  self-defense  can  only  be  invoked  after  an  at¬ 
tack  on  Japanese  territory,  and  that  an  attack  by  Japan  on 
enemy  bases  could  only  be  undertaken  in  the  limited  circum¬ 
stance  where  the  destruction  of  Japan  was  certain  and  no  al¬ 
ternative  means  of  defense  was  available.  This  interpretation 
rules  out  a  preemptive  strike  on  enemy  territory. 

No  collective  security  arrangements.  Despite  the  security 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  has  taken  the  position  that  “Japan  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  banned  from  exercising  the  right  of  collective 
self-defense.’’  The  rationale  given  in  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency’s  1980  White  Paper  on  the  Defense  of  Japan  is  that. 

The  constitution  allows  an  act  of  self-defense  as 
far  as  it  is  intended  to  defend  Japan’s  own  land  and 
people,  but  does  not  permit  Japan  to  cope  with  ag¬ 
gression  against  foe  land  and  people  of  a  foreign 
nation  with  which  Japan  has  close  relations.12 

The  Japanese  Government  justifies  the  US-Japan  Security 
Treaty  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  has  no  requirement  for 
Japan  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  or  its  forces 
except  in  response  to  attacks  within  “the  territories  under  the 
administration  of  Japan.’’13 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  collective  self-defense  would  prevent  Japan  from 
joining  such  alliances  as  NATO  or  ANZUS.  Less  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  is  whether  this  prohibition  prevents  Japan  from 
participating  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations.  Jap¬ 
anese  officials  have  differed  on  this  issue.  In  1961,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Ikeda  indicated  that  the  participation  of  Japan’s 
Self-Defense  Forces  in  a  UN  action  that  had  no  military  objec¬ 
tive  and  involved  no  combat  operations  might  be  constitution- 
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ally  permissible.  Other  Japanese  leaders  have  expressed 
simitar  views,  emphasizing  that  the  objective  of  the  UN  force 
was  the  determining  factor:  Japan’s  involvement  in  a  UN  ac¬ 
tion  that  contemplated  the  exercise  of  military  power  or  had 
the  objective  of  engaging  in  armed  action  would  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  whereas  Japan’s  participation  in  supervisory  or 
observatory  UN  actions  might  be  constitutional.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  issue  notwithstanding,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
declared  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  it  will  not  participate  in  UN 
security  actions  of  any  type.14 

No  conscription.  The  Japanese  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  draft  registration  or  conscription,  but  article  XVIII, 
which  prohibits  involuntary  servitude,  has  been  interpreted  as 
prohibiting  compulsory  military  sevice. 

The  problems  of  building  a  credible  defense  capability 
while  some  segments  of  the  population  still  challenge  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  and  while  such  strict  con¬ 
stitutional  restraints  exist  have  been  enormous.  Seiichiro 
Onishi,  former  head  of  Japan’s  Defense  Academy,  has  suc¬ 
cinctly  stated  the  problem: 

Japan's  defense  strength  has  had  to  be  built  up 
not  under  any  express  stipulations  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  but  on  the  theory  of  a  national  right  of  self- 
defense  considered  to  transcend  the  Constitution. 
Arguments  over  the  nation’s  defense  strength  have 
been  made  not  from  the  strategic  viewpoint  of 
whether  or  not  it  meets  Japan’s  security  require¬ 
ments  in  the  current  international  environment  but 
from  the  legal  view  of  how  the  national  right  of  self- 
defense  should  be  defined.15 


Other  Domestic  Laws 

The  Japanese  Constitution  is  not  the  only  legal  barrier  af¬ 
fecting  the  burden-sharing  issue.  Other  domestic  legislation 
also  reinforces  foe  constitutional  constraints  or  establishes 
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new  obstacles;  for  example,  the  Self-Defense  Forces  Law  and 
the  Defense  Agency  Establishment  Law  regulate  functions 
such  as  command  and  control,  force  size  and  structure,  per¬ 
missible  deployments,  and  rules  of  engagement. 

The  restrictiveness  of  these  domestic  regulations  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  cumbersome  mechanism  through  which  civilian 
control  is  exercised  over  the  Self-Defense  Forces.  The  Prime 
Minister  exercises  “the  supreme  right  of  direction  and  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  Self-Defense  Forces’*  through  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Defense  Agency.16  Before  the  Prime  Minister 
can  order  a  deployment,  even  in  an  emergency,  however,  he 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  the 
Cabinet,  and,  usually,  the  Diet.  In  1978,  General  Kurisu,  then 
the  Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Joint  Staff  Council,  pointed  out 
that  because  of  these  cumbersome  procedures,  front-line 
commanders  might  have  to  take  “supralegal  action’’  and  en¬ 
gage  in  battle  solely  on  their  own  responsibility  to  prevent  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  country’s  territory.  As  a  result  of  this  statement, 
Kurisu  was  forced  to  resign  for  challenging  the  principle  of  ci¬ 
vilian  control.17 

The  Japanese  Atomic  Energy  Basic  Law  and  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which  Japan  ratified  in  1976,  restrict 
the  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  of  all  types.  The  former 
would  also  prohibit  the  building  of  nuclear  submarines,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  provides  that  “the  research,  development,  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  limited  to  peaceful  purposes.’’ 


Status  of  Forces  Agreement 

Another  legal  obstacle  to  increased  burden  sharing  on  the 
part  of  Japan  is  the  present  allocation  of  costs  contained  in 
the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  (SOFA).  Article  XXIV  of  the 
SOFA  provides  as  follows: 
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1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  will  bear  for 
the  duration  of  this  Agreement  without  cost  to  Ja¬ 
pan  all  expenditures  incident  to  the  maintenance  of 


the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Japan  except 
those  to  be  borne  by  Japan  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  2. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  Japan  will  furnish  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  Agreement  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  and  make  compensation  where  appropriate 
to  the  owners  and  suppliers  thereof  all  facilities  and 
areas  and  rights  of  way,  including  facilities  and 
areas  jointly  used. 

Although  this  article  does  not  prohibit  Japan  from  making  con¬ 
tributions  toward  the  payment  of  expenses  related  to  the 
maintenance  of  US  forces,  it  is  clear  that  Japan  has  assumed 
no  obligation  to  share  these  costs.  Japan  has  used  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  SOFA  in  the  past  to  avoid  sharing  certain  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  including  the  cost  of  Japanese  labor  employed 
by  US  forces. 

Despite  the  cost  allocations  of  this  article,  however,  Ja¬ 
pan  has  in  the  past  few  years  assumed  some  of  the  labor  ex¬ 
penses  of  Japanese  workers  employed  by  the  United  States, 
particularly  welfare  expenses  and  portions  of  salaries  that  ex¬ 
ceed  the  standards  for  national  public  service  personnel.  It 
can  be  expected  that  increased  US  pressure  on  Japan  to  as¬ 
sume  more  of  these  maintenance  expenses  will  be  challenged 
by  the  political  opposition  there,  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  amend  unilaterally  the  cost-allocation  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  SOFA.  Japanese  assumption  of  a  portion  of  the 
labor  costs,  however,  indicates  that  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  willing  to  negotiate  on  this  issue.  By  taking  a 
flexible  position  on  what  constitutes  “expenditures  incident  to 
the  maintenance”  of  US  forces,  Japan  could  eventually  fund 
all  maintenance  and  labor  costs  except  actual  salaries  of  US 
military  and  civilian  employees  and  certain  operational  ex¬ 
penses,  without  requiring  an  amendment  to  the  SOFA. 
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POLICY  CONSTRAINTS 


Limitation  of  Defense  Budget  to  1  Percent  of  QNP 

One  of  the  most  significant  policy  decisions  acting  to  con¬ 
strain  the  growth  of  Japan’s  defense  capabilities  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Miki  Cabinet  in  November  1976,  when  it  was 
decided  that. 

Each  fiscal  year’s  defense-related  expenditures, 
required  for  the  buildup  of  defense  capability,  will 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  gross  national  product  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  time  being.1* 

The  government  noted  that  the  term  “for  the  time  being’’  did 
not  refer  to  any  fixed  period,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that 
the  1  percent  limitation  would  be  reexamined  as  necessary. 
John  Endicott,  in  a  commentary  entitled  “The  Defense  Policy 
of  Japan,"  explains  why  this  limitation  was  acceptable  to  di¬ 
verse  Japanese  factions:  to  groups  seeking  greater  defense 
expenditures,  Japan’s  expanding  QNP  promised  more  money, 
in  real  terms,  for  defense;  to  groups  opposing  greater  defense 
spending,  the  1  percent  limitation  imposed  a  ceiling  that  prom¬ 
ised  to  alleviate  concern  over  plans  for  massive  and  rapid 
rearmament.1* 

Since  its  pronouncement,  this  1  percent  limitation  has  be- 
come  a  psychological  barrier  to  comprehensive  defense 
planning.  The  press,  the  public,  and  the  opposition  parties  an¬ 
alyze  and  measure  each  new  plan  or  proposal  to  determine  its 
effect  on  the  1  percent  budgetary  restriction — proposals 
viewed  as  requiring  substantial  increases  in  defense  spending 
encounter  strong  opposition. 
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How  long  will  this  policy  remain  in  effect?  Several  factors 
indicate  that  the  limitation  will  continue  for  at  least  several 
more  years.  First,  the  Japanese  Government  is  experiencing 
huge  budget  deficits  and  a  mounting  public  debt.  Although 
most  of  the  debt  is  in  the  area  of  public  works  and  social  wel¬ 
fare,  increased  defense  spending  in  the  face  of  budgetary  def¬ 
icits  would  meet  resistance  within  the  bureaucracy  and  certain 
factions  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  from  oppo¬ 
sition  parties.  In  addition  the  general  population  would  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  accept  markedly  higher  defense  expenditures  if 
these  expenditures  resulted  in  tax  increases.  Polls  indicate 
that  most  Japanese  believe  that  Japan's  defense  spending  is 
sufficient  or  greater  than  it  should  be.  Finally,  statements  by 
government  officials  indicate  that  the  1  percent  limitation  will 
be  in  effect  at  least  for  the  next  several  years.  In  November 
1980,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  declared  that  his  Cabinet  would 
maintain  the  policy  of  limiting  defense  expenditures  within  1 
percent  of  GNP,  although  he  would  not  predict  what  might 
happen  5  or  10  years  hence.  In  October  1981,  the  Director- 
General  of  Japan’s  Defense  Agency  stated  that  the  issue  of 
whether  the  defense  budget  would  exceed  the  1  percent  level 
depended  on  “how  much  economic  indicators  grow  in  the 
coming  years.”  And  the  Nakasone  government  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  FY  1983  defense  budget  will  be  $1 1.48  bil¬ 
lion,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  estimated  GNP. 

This  budgetary  constraint  will  continue  to  have  a  serious 
effect  on  burden  sharing.  Most  analysts  agree  that  Japan 
must  increase  defense  expenditures  significantly  above  the  1 
percent  ceiling  if  it  is  serious  about  honoring  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki’s  pledge  to  defend  the  sealanes  out  to  1 ,000  miles  and 
to  relieve  the  financial  burden  of  US  forces  in  Japan.  Once 
this  barrier  is  broken,  however,  and  assuming  no  new  ceiling 
is  placed  on  defense  spending,  it  is  conceivable  that  defense 
expenditures  could  eventually  increase  substantially  above 
the  1  percent  level. 


Three  Nonnuclear  Principles 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  nuclear  weapons  per  se  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  Japanese  Constitution;  only  those  weapons 
considered  to  be  “offensive”  are  constitutionally  proscribed. 
The  theoretical  legality  of  Japan's  possession  of  defen- 
sive/tactical  nuclear  weapons  was  first  noted  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter  Kishi  in  1957,  and  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency’s  1970  White  Paper  on  Defense: 

It  would  be  possible  to  say  that  in  a  legal  and  the¬ 
oretical  sense,  possession  of  small  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  falling  within  the  minimum  requirement  for 
capacity  necessary  for  self-defense  and  not  posing 
a  threat  of  aggression  to  other  countries,  would  be 
permissible. 

Despite  the  theoretical  legality  of  such  weapons,  how¬ 
ever,  Japan  has  adopted  the  so-called  Three  Nonnuclear 
Principles — not  to  produce  nuclear  weapons,  not  to  acquire 
them,  and  not  to  permit  their  introduction  into  Japan.  Although 
Prime  Minister  Kishi  was  the  first  to  state  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  Japan  would  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  it  was  Prime 
Minister  Sato  who  announced  the  Three  Nonnuclear  Princi¬ 
ples  as  government  policy  at  a  1968  meeting  of  the  Diet.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  in  1971,  these  principles  were  incorporated  in  a 
Diet  resolution,  and  they  have  been  reaffirmed  by  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  government. 

Two  recent  events  demonstrated  that  the  Three  Non¬ 
nuclear  Principles  still  reflect  official  policy.  First,  after  former 
US  Ambassador  to  Japan  Edwin  Reischauer  made  statements 
in  May  1981,  to  the  effect  that  US  warships  armed  with  nucle¬ 
ar  weapons  had  been  calling  at  Japanese  ports  since  1960 
with  the  understanding  of  the  Japanese  Government,  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  reaffirmed  the  Three  Nonnuclear  Principles 
and  denied  that  any  nuclear  weapons  had  been  introduced 
into  Japan.  The  basis  for  Suzuki’s  refutation  was  that  in  order 
for  US  warships  armed  with  nuclear  weapons  to  enter  Japa¬ 
nese  ports,  there  must  be  prior  consultations  in  accordance 


with  the  1960  exchange  of  notes — and  since  the  United 
States  had  never  requested  prior  consultation  on  this  issue, 
no  nuclear  weapons  had  been  brought  in.  Suzuki  also  stead¬ 
fastly  refused  to  ask  the  United  States  whether  any  of  its  ships 
entering  Japanese  ports  carry  such  weapons.  US  policy  on 
nuclear  weapons  has  been  neither  to  confirm  nor  to  deny  their 
presence  in  any  location. 

This  convenient  arrangement  of  mutual  avoidance  of  the 
issue  was  reported  in  the  Japanese  press  as  being  based  on 
differing  interpretations  of  the  principle  concerning  the  “intro¬ 
duction”  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Japanese  word  for  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  mochikome,  which  literally  translated  means  “to  bring 
in.”  The  United  States,  according  to  the  Japanese  press,  de¬ 
fines  introduction  as  the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  shore. 
Thus,  under  the  US  interpretation,  nuclear  weapons  carried 
aboard  ships  calling  in  Japanese  ports  would  not  fall  within 
this  prohibition.  Contrary  to  the  press  reports,  Reischauer 
implies  that  there  was  no  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
governments  on  this  issue,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  problem 
was  that 

The  Japanese  government  had  been  too  timid  to 
explain  the  validity  of  the  American  interpretation 
that  the  ban  on  the  "introduction”  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  did  not  apply  to  American  warships  passing 
through  Japanese  waters,  resorting  instead  to  eva¬ 
sive  statements  about  its  complete  confidence  that 
the  United  States  would  live  up  to  its  agreements.20 

The  second  reaffirmation  of  the  Three  Nonnuclear  Princi¬ 
ples  came  in  response  to  a  statement  allegedly  made  on  10 
November  1981  by  Eugene  Rostow,  then  the  Director  of  the 
US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  might  deploy  cruise  missiles  and  other  thea¬ 
ter  nuclear  weapons  to  Japan,  if  necessary.21  Both  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Suzuki  and  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  Miyazawa  reacted 
sharply,  stressing  that  Japan  would  adhere  to  its  Three 
Nonnuclear  Principles  and  refuse  to  accept  such  weapons. 
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Given  Japan’s  “allergy”  to  nuclear  weapons  in  general, 
its  ratification  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  1976, 
its  enactment  of  a  domestic  Atomic  Energy  Law  limiting  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  its  continued 
adherence  to  the  Three  Nonnuclear  Principles,  it  is  evident 
that  Japan  has  decided  to  reject  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  its  soil.  Any  retreat  from  this  position  would  most  likely  be 
limited  to  official  recognition  that  the  principle  concerning  in¬ 
troduction  of  nuclear  weapons  does  not  apply  to  US  warships 
transiting  Japanese  territorial  waters  or  entering  Japanese 
ports.  This  concession  would  merely  amount  to  recognition  of 
what  is  probably  an  existing  reality  and  would  be  consistent 
with  Japan’s  continuing  reliance  on  the  US  nuclear  umbrella. 

What  is  most  significant  about  the  Reischauer  statements 
is  the  relatively  mild  reaction  of  the  Japanese  public.  Polls 
conducted  by  the  Japanese  press  show  that  although  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  persons  polled  support  the  Three  Nonnuclear  Princi¬ 
ples,  approximately  45  percent  are  not  opposed  to  permitting 
nuclear-armed  warships  to  make  port  calls  in  Japan  and  to 
pass  through  Japanese  territorial  waters.  Moreover,  70  to  80 
percent  of  those  polled  doubt  the  Japanese  Government’s 
claim  that  the  principle  concerning  introduction  has  been 
strictly  observed.22  These  poll  results  reflect  the  increased  so¬ 
phistication  of  the  Japanese  public  and  the  continued  public 
support  for  the  US-Japan  security  arrangement. 


Policy  Against  Weapons  Export 

Another  policy  that  at  least  peripherally  impinges  on  the 
burden-sharing  issue  is  the  Japanese  Government’s  policy, 
adopted  in  1967,  establishing  a  ban  on  the  export  of  weapons 
to  Communist  bloc  countries,  to  countries  to  which  arms  ex¬ 
ports  are  banned  by  a  UN  resolution,  and  to  countries  current¬ 
ly  involved  in  an  international  dispute  or  likely  to  become 
involved  in  a  dispute.  This  policy  has,  in  effect,  banned  the  ex¬ 
port  of  weapons  to  all  nations,  inducting  the  United  States. 


These  export  restrictions  have  been  unpopular  with  Ja¬ 
pan’s  defense  contractors,  who  would  like  to  use  their  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  fully.  In  1976,  these  contractors  exerted  intense 
pressure  on  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI)  to  revise  the  restrictive  no-export  policy.  Instead  of 
gaining  concessions,  however,  they  received  a  setback  when 
Prime  Minister  Miki  issued  new,  more  restrictive  guidelines 
that  not  only  continued  the  ban  on  the  export  of  weapons  but 
also  expanded  the  restriction  to  include  the  export  of  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons.23 

The  weapons  export  ban  significantly  affects  two  related 
issues — defense  research  and  development  (R&D)  and  tech¬ 
nology  transfer.  Under  current  restrictions,  the  only  potential 
customer  for  the  products  of  Japan's  defense  industry  is  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency.  Given  this  limited  consumer  demand, 
the  unit  cost  of  each  production  item  is  significantly  higher 
than  would  be  the  case  in  an  expanded  export  market.  De¬ 
fense  contractors  are  therefore  reluctant  to  invest  heavily  in 
research  and  development  when  there  is  such  limited  poten¬ 
tial  for  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment.  This  limited 
potential  in  turn  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  the  development 
of  new  and  innovative  weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

Closely  related  to  the  R&D  issue  is  the  issue  of  technolo¬ 
gy  transfer.  The  United  States  has  provided  almost  all  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  postwar  defense  technology,  much  of  it  through  the 
licensing  of  weapons  and  weapons  systems  such  as  the  Hawk 
missile  and  P-3C  and  F-15  aircraft.  As  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
creased  technical  expertise  of  Japanese  industry,  however, 
the  United  States  has  been  pressing  for  a  two-way  technologi¬ 
cal  exchange.  The  Department  of  Defense  would  like  to  en¬ 
gage  in  joint  ventures  with  Japan  to  develop  defense  projects, 
including  weapons  systems.  Some  of  these  projects  would 
seek  innovative  technical  developments  in  areas  such  as  paint 
chemistry,  computers,  lasers,  fiber  optics,  robotics,  and  other 
electronics. 

Officials  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  MITI,  and  the  Defense 
Agency  are  now  working  to  develop  a  coordinated  view  on 
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technology  transfer.  The  transfer  of  technology  or  the  joint  de¬ 
velopment  of  weapons  or  weapons  systems  is  considered  to 
fall  within  the  arms  export  restriction,  but  the  Foreign  Ministry 
and  the  Defense  Agency  favor  technological  exchange  as  “an 
exceptional  case  to  the  policy.”24  MITI  has  been  more  cau¬ 
tious  about  making  such  an  exception.  A  consensus  on  this  is¬ 
sue  is  expected  soon,  and  a  decision  favorable  to  the  United 
States  could  be  a  significant  burden-sharing  measure.  The 
risk  to  the  United  States  in  such  a  policy  change  is  that  Japan 
may  eventually  become  a  competitor  in  the  world’s  arms 
market. 


POLITICAL  CONSTRAINTS 

In  addition  to  legal  and  policy  constraints,  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Japanese  political  system  tend  to  restrict  the 
way  in  which  decisions  on  defense  policy  are  made  and  imple¬ 
mented.  The  intricacies  of  Japanese  decisionmaking  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  monograph,  but  this  section  does 
discuss  in  broad  terms  three  important  interrelated  elements 
that  influence  Japan’s  policymaking:  the  requirement  for  con¬ 
sensus,  party  factionalism,  and  the  limited  power  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  independently  implement  policy. 


Requirement  for  Consensus 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Japanese  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process  is  the  requirement  for  consensus.  Under 
the  Japanese  concept  of  consensus,  the  aim  is  to  bring  as 
many  decisionmakers  as  possible  into  agreement  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  issue.  The  Japan  Defense  Agency’s  1970  white  paper 
on  the  Defense  of  Japan  proclaims  that  "a  national  consensus 
is  the  very  basis  of  defense.”  How  is  this  consensus  ob¬ 
tained?  And  why  is  it  important  in  the  decisionmaking 
process? 

Consensus  building  is  a  multilevel  process.  In  industry,  it 
usually  begins  with  lower-  or  middle-level  management  within 
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a  unit  or  division.  In  the  case  of  the  government,  consensus 
building  begins,  for  the  bureaucracy,  within  the  bureaus  or  di¬ 
visions;  in  the  Diet,  it  usually  begins  at  the  research  council 
level  among  individual  Diet  members.  After  consensus  is 
reached  at  this  level,  proposals  are  forwarded  to  the  next  lev¬ 
el,  where  they  go  through  the  same  process  before  again  be¬ 
ing  forwarded  upward.  This  process,  called  ringisei,  is  a  sort 
of  collegial  action,  permitting  all  members  to  have  an  input 
and,  more  important,  providing  an  opportunity  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  modify  his  views  during  the  process  without  losing  face. 
The  objective  is  to  reach  a  decision  on  which  there  is  broad 
unanimity,  producing  an  outcome  that  assimilates  minority 
perspectives  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  system  is 
designed  to  avoid  conflict  and  direct  confrontation  in  both 
intragroup  and  intergroup  settings;  often  the  form  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  as  important  as  the  substance.  Ideally,  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  this  decisionmaking  process  is  a  policy  that  has  the 
support  of  most  elements  of  society.25 

Typically,  a  defense-related  issue  goes  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process;  A  proposal  is  considered  at  the  research 
council  level  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP);  research 
is  conducted  and  information  gathered  on  all  facets  of  the  is¬ 
sue.  Officials  of  concerned  government  ministries  are  invited 
to  give  testimony  or  provide  information.  Simultaneously,  if  the 
issue  is  one  that  will  affect  the  defense  industry,  an  appropri¬ 
ate  group  within  the  business  community,  such  as  the  De¬ 
fense  Committee  of  the  Ke  id  an  ran,*  will  also  take  up  the 
issue.  When  the  research  council  reaches  consensus,  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  forwarded  to  the  LDP  Policy  Board  for  approval  and 
then  to  the  LDP  Executive  Committee  for  its  endorsement. 
Finally,  the  proposal  is  sent  to  the  Cabinet  for  its  concurrence, 
following  which  the  proposal  is  introduced  in  the  Diet  as  a 
government-sponsored  bill.  Since  our  hypothetical  issue  con¬ 
cerns  defense,  it  must  also  be  considered  by  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Council.  Throughout  this  process,  inputs  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  interested  commissions  and  advisory  boards.26 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  process  of  obtaining  consen¬ 
sus  on  an  important  issue  is  complex  and  time-consuming.  A 
simple  majority  is  not  enough — unanimity  is  the  goal,  but  at 
least  an  80  percent  agreement  is  usually  required.  Normally, 
when  consensus  cannot  be  reached  on  a  particular  issue,  the 
matter  will  be  shelved  temporarily.  For  example,  it  took  six 
years  of  work  to  obtain  a  sufficient  consensus  to  ratify  the  Nu¬ 
clear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  1976.  Attempts  to  push  un¬ 
popular  decisions  without  first  gainina  the  required  consensus 
can  have  unpleasant  results,  such  as  the  widespread 
demonstrations  that  occurred  after  the  ratification  of  the  1960 
Security  Treaty  and  the  construction  of  Narita  Airport  outside 
Tokyo.  Because  of  the  time  that  it  takes  to  build  consensus,  it 
is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States  to  expect  rapid  policy  re¬ 
sponses  to  increased  burden-sharing  proposals — and  the 
more  radical  the  proposal,  the  longer  the  consensus  building 
will  take. 


Party  Factionalism 

Japan's  parliamentary  form  of  government  features  a 
multiparty  system  in  which  one  party,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,  has  been  the  dominant  force  since  its  inception  in  1955. 
Although  its  popular  support  has  decreased  over  the  years, 
and  it  no  longer  commands  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  the 
LDP  has  nonetheless  been  able  to  maintain  a  slim  majority  in 
both  houses  of  the  Diet.  This  majority  position,  together  with 
the  disarray  of  the  opposition  parties,  has  allowed  the  LDP  to 
enact  its  programs  and  implement  its  policy  decisions  without 
significant  regard  for  the  political  opposition.  Table  2.1  shows 
the  strength  of  each  political  party  before  and  after  the  1980 
dual  elections. 
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TABLE  2.1 

Composition  of  Japanese  Diet 


Upper  House  Lower  House 
1979  1990  1979  1900 


Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) 

124 

135 

248 

284 

Japan  Socialist  Party  (JSP) 

52 

47 

107 

107 

Komeito 

28 

26 

57 

33 

Japan  Communist  Party  (JCP) 

16 

12 

39 

29 

Democratic  Socialist  Party  (DSP) 

10 

12 

35 

32 

New  Liberal  Club  (NLC) 

2 

2 

4 

12 

Shaminran 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Other  Groups 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Independents 

10 

13 

19 

11 

Vacancy 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

252 

252 

511 

511 

The  important  policy  discussions  in  Japanese  national 
politics  are  conducted  within  the  councils  of  the  LDP,  where 
factions  headed  by  powerful  senior  members  of  the  LDP, 
many  of  whom  hold  leadership  positions  in  the  Diet  or  Cabi¬ 
net,  play  a  critical  role.  One  observer  has  noted: 

The  LDP  has  not  had  to  share  its  policymaking 
powers  with  the  opposition  parties,  or  pay  much 
heed  to  their  foreign-policy  positions.  From  a  practi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  the  difficult  problem  has  been  to  en¬ 
sure  that  aH  factions  within  the  LDP  continue  to 
support  the  foreign  policies  deemed  important  by 
the  party’s  leadership.27 

Reaching  consensus  within  the  LDP  on  controversial  issues 
usually  requires  extensive  intraparty  negotiations,  in  which 
tradeoffs  and  compromises  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Table  2.2  illustrates  the  current  factional  division  of  the 
LDP  and  the  number  of  cabinet  or  ministerial  posts  held  by 
members  of  each  faction. 


Table  2.2 

Number  of  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
Factioihe  and  Cabinet  Positions 


Faction  Leader 

1 

f 

i 

Upper  House  Cabinet  Positions 

Suzuki 

56 

20 

4 

Tanaka/Nikaido 

62 

39 

4 

Fukuda 

48 

28 

4 

Nakasone 

44 

6 

3 

Komoto 

- 

33 

10 

3 

Nakagawa 

10 

1 

1 

Nonfact  ional 

33 

31 

2 

The  fall  of  the  Ohira  Government  in  May  1980  demon¬ 
strates  the  degree  to  which  intraparty  bickering  and  jockeying 
for  leadership  positions  can  be  carried.  Ohira  had  been  out  of 
favor  with  several  LDP  factions  for  failing  to  step  down  after 
the  poor  LDP  showing  in  the  October  1979  elections.  He  was 
also  under  attack  by  the  opposition  parties  for  failing  to  deal 
forcefully  with  government  corruption.  To  show  its  displeasure 
with  Ohira’s  policies,  the  Japan  Socialist  Party  brought  a  no- 
confidence  motion  to  the  floor  of  the  Diet.  Normally,  such  a 
motion  would  fail  on  strictly  party  lines,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
vote,  dissatisfied  LDP  factions  were  also  pressing  Ohira  for 
reform,  threatening  a  Diet  boycott  to  back  up  their  demand. 
While  the  intraparty  negotiations  were  still  underway,  the 
Ohira  group  forced  the  beginning  of  the  Diet  session.  Miki  and 
Fukuda,  both  former  Prime  Ministers,  kept  69  members  of 
their  factions  away  from  the  Diet  session.  As  a  result,  the  op¬ 
position  passed  the  no-confidence  resolution  by  a  vote  of  243 
to  187. 28 

Ohira,  instead  of  stepping  down,  called  for  new  elections, 
but  before  they  were  held  he  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 
In  the  subsequent  elections,  the  LDP  scored  an  unexpectedly 
large  victory,  reversing  the  downward  trend  in  the  popular 
vote  and  capturing  57  percent  of  the  Diet  seats.  Almost  imme- 
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diately,  a  leadership  struggle  commenced  among  Nakasone, 
Komoto,  and  Miyazawa.  When  no  consensus  on  any  of  these 
three  LDP  leaders  emerged,  the  Ohira  faction  nominated 
Zenko  Suzuki  as  a  compromise  candidate.  Supported  by  form¬ 
er  Prime  Minister  Tanaka,  Suzuki  finally  received  the  backing 
of  all  of  the  factions  after  negotiations  on  Cabinet  positions 
had  been  settled. 

Factional  politics  in  Japan  play  a  more  important  role  than 
Diet  politics,  because  the  major  policy  decisions  are  made 
within  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party.  Once  consensus  is 
reached  within  the  party,  voting  is  strictly  on  party  lines.  The 
Diet  becomes  merely  the  showcase  where  decisions,  already 
made  in  another  forum,  are  publicly  displayed.  Accordingly, 
successful  implementation  of  burden-sharing  initiatives  will  re¬ 
quire  the  support  of  the  major  LDP  factions. 


Limited  Power  of  the  Prime  Minister 

Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  party  factionalism  is  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  power  within  the  Japanese  political  structure,  the 
strength  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  limited  power  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  implement  policy  independently.  Unlike  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  chooses  his  Cabinet  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  both  public  officials  and  private  individu¬ 
als,  the  Prime  Minister  chooses  his  Cabinet  from  among  the 
factional  powers  in  the  LDP  in  order  to  assure  their  continued 
support.  The  Prime  Minister  has  considerable  power  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  Cabinet  ministers  because  he  can  both  appoint 
them  to  office  and  remove  them  from  office.  This  power  is  in 
fact  frequently  exercised  in  the  form  of  Cabinet  reshuffles.  Al¬ 
though  individual  Cabinet  ministers  do  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  autonomous  power  as  heads  of  their  respective  ministries, 
the  career  bureaucracies,  particularly  the  Finance  Ministry 
and  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI), 
wield  significant  independent  power.  An  exception  is  the  Ja¬ 
pan  Defense  Agency,  which  as  one  observer  has  noted  has 
little  influence  outside  the  sphere  of  technical  military  opera- 


tions:  “It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  Japanese  defense  forces 
are  carefully  compressed  within  a  bureaucratic  agency  rather 
than  a  ministry  of  defense.”29  The  Finance  Ministry,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Japanese  ministries,  usually  has  the  last  word 
on  Defense  Agency  budget  submissions  and  policy  proposals. 

As  a  result  of  this  diffuse  power  structure,  a  policy  or 
course  of  action  established  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  does 
not  have  the  support  of  the  career  bureaucracy  has  little 
chance  of  implementation.  For  example,  after  the  summit  be¬ 
tween  President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Ohira  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  May  1980,  Ohira  pledged  to  achieve  a  defense  program 
that  would  increase  defense  spending  to  1  percent  of  GNP. 
Upon  his  return  to  Japan,  he  proposed  a  9.7  percent  increase 
in  defense  spending  for  1981.  The  Finance  Ministry  in  effect 
vetoed  this  sizeable  increase,  limiting  the  increase  in  defense 
expenditures  to  7.6  percent,  a  figure  that  US  officials  labeled 
“disappointing.” 

Thus,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
constitutional,  policy,  and  political  constraints  just  described, 
Japan  has  had  difficulty  developing  a  defense  capability 
based  on  a  well-thought-out  strategy.  Developments  within 
the  Self-Defense  Forces  have  been  based  on  what  was  possi¬ 
ble  within  these  constraints,  as  opposed  to  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  an  effective  defense  capability.  Within  this 
framework,  Japan  has  remained  content  to  have  the  United 
States  provide  the  bulk  of  her  defense.  Although  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  rapid  or  wholesale  abandonment  of 
these  constraining  elements,  Japan  must  show  some  flexibility 
if  it  is  to  accept  greater  responsibility  for  its  own  defense  and 
is  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  defense  burden. 


3.  JAPAN’S  DEFENSE  CONTRIBUTION 
AND  SOME  INITIATIVES  FOR 
INCREASED  BURDEN  SHARING 


The  most  promising  way  to  get  our  allies  to  do 
their  share  is  . . .  by  . . .  devising  sensible  initiatives 
for  sharing — not  picking  up  our  marbles  and  going 
home  if  the  allies  won’t  play. 


Robert  W.  Komer1 

It  is  axiomatic  that  burden  sharing  is  the  sine  que  non  of 
collective  security.  Why  do  nations  form  alliances  in  the  first 
place  if  not,  as  Komer  has  suggested,  to  provide  for  a  credible 
defense  at  a  politically  acceptable  cost?  The  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Komer,  is  that 

Neither  we  nor  our  allies  have  ever  carried  . . . 
mutual  interdependence  to  its  logical  burden¬ 
sharing  conclusion.  We  join  alliances,  make  com¬ 
mitments,  even  create  combined  commands,  and 
often  hold  combined  exercises.  But  each  ally  still 
“thinks  nationally”  and  designs  its  military  posture 
as  if  it  were  going  to  fight  the  next  war  alone.2 

General  David  C.  Jones,  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  called  this  behavior  the  "sin  of  unilateralism,”  and 
it  is  as  applicable  to  Japan  as  to  our  other  allies.  Many  influen¬ 
tial  Japanese  still  advocate  "autonomous  defense";  and  form¬ 
er  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  has  stated  that  "we  should  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  by  ourselves." 

Despite  the  bombast  over  unilateralism  and  autonomous 
defense,  the  more  realistic  view  is  that  the  US-Japan  alliance 
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will  continue  for  the  indefinite  future.  The  issue,  then,  is  how 
can  Japan  more  effectively  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
mutual  defense  burden?  Is  Japan’s  military  capability  ade¬ 
quate  to  counter  the  perceived  threats?  Exactly  what  defense 
responsibilities  does  the  United  States  want  Japan  to  as¬ 
sume?  The  United  States  has  been  criticized  for  failing  to 
specify  what  we  want  Japan  to  do  and  for  failing  to  help  Japan 
to  define  its  own  defense  role.  One  political  commentator  has 
noted  that  US  demands  for  a  substantial  increase  in  Japanese 
defense  spending  “stem  almost  exclusively  from  US  budget 
pressures  . . .  without  any  real  thought  of  what  Japan  would 
defend  itself  against,  how  the  money  would  be  spent,  or 
where.”3 

The  validity  of  the  criticism  is  at  least  partially  open  to 
question.  True,  the  issue  of  defense  burden  sharing  is  linked 
to  US  domestic  economic  problems,  but  the  United  States  has 
proposed  some  concrete  burden-sharing  measures.  Still,  the 
United  States  needs  to  define  more  clearly  those  areas  in 
which  Japan  could  make  a  greater  contribution.  All  proposed 
initiatives  must  be  realistically  evaluated  against  the  constitu¬ 
tional  and  other  constraints  previously  discussed;  illegal  or 
politically  unacceptable  proposals  are  essentially  coun¬ 
terproductive. 


JAPAN’S  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  logical  starting  point  for  analysis  of  the  Japanese  de¬ 
fense  contribution  is  the  defense  budget.  Table  3.1  shows  Ja¬ 
pan’s  defense  budgets  for  the  years  1977  through  1982,  the 
annual  percentage  increase  for  the  same  period,  and  the  ratio 
of  defense  spending  to  foe  total  budget. 

Several  trends  are  paitiouiariy  noteworthy.  First,  as  table 
3.1  shows,  foe  percentage  increase  in  foe  defense  budget 
over  foe  previous  year  declined  from  a  high  of  12.4  percent  in 
FY  1978  to  foe  7.75  percent  increase  in  FY  1982.  In  addition, 
the  ratio  of  defense  budget  to  total  budget  declined  from  5.9 
percent  in  1977  to  5.2  percent  in  1982. 


Table  3.1 

Japan’s  Defense  Budget  FY  1977-1982 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1990 

1961 

1992 

Defense  Budget 
(In  billions  of 

Yen) 

1,690.6  1,901.0 

2,094.5  2,230.2 

2,400.0 

2,586.1 

Increase  over  Pre¬ 
vious  Year (%) 

11.8 

12.4 

10.2 

6.5 

7.6 

7.75 

Percentage  of  To¬ 
tal  Budget 

5.9 

5.5 

5.4 

5.2 

5.1 

5.2 

Table  3.2  lists  the  major  categories  of  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  together  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  defense  budget 
represented  by  each  category.  This  table  reveals  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  Japan’s  defense  budget  is  allocated  to  personnel 
expenses.  The  slight  downward  trend  from  a  high  of  55  per¬ 
cent  in  1977  to  47.7  percent  in  1981  is  due  to  lower  wage  in¬ 
creases  in  the  government  sector  for  that  period.  Still, 
Japanese  personnel  costs  are  approximately  double  those  of 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  One  encouraging  trend  is  the  increase 
in  expenditures  for  equipment,  from  17.4  percent  in  1977  to 
22.5  percent  in  1981.  In  contrast,  research  and  development 
expenditures  are  a  mere  1  percent  of  total  defense  spending. 

Although  most  of  the  expenditure  categories  are  self- 
explanatory,  the  base  countermeasures  category,  which  now 
exceeds  10  percent  of  the  defense  budget,  deserves  a  note. 
This  category  encompasses  a  number  of  measures  to  improve 
the  environment  of  Japanese  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
US  Forces  Japan  (USFJ)  and  Japanese  Seif-Defense  Forces 
(SDF)  bases:  noise  abatement,  housing  relocation,  land¬ 
scaping,  nuisance  prevention,  road  improvement,  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  welfare  facilities,  grants  to  local  municipalities, 
and  compensation  for  damages,  it  also  includes  expenditures 
for  the  improvement  and  relocation  of  USFJ  facilities,  rental  of 
facilities,  fishery  and  other  compensations,  and  welfare  and 
other  benefits  for  past  and  present  Japanese  employees  of 
US  forces.  This  portion  of  the  budget  contains  the  major 


Table  3.2 

Percentage  Breakdown  of  Japaneee 
Defenae  Expenditures  by  Category,  FY  1977-1981 


Category 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1990 

1981 

Personnel  and  Provisions 

55.0 

54.4 

51.4 

49.3 

47.7 

Equipment  Acquisition* 

17.4 

17.1 

18.7 

20.7 

22.5 

Maintenance  Expenses6 

14.5 

14.5 

13.9 

14.1 

14.7 

Base  Countermeasures 

8.0 

8.7 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

Facility  Improvement 

2.4 

2.4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.2 

Research  and  Development 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Other 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

Source:  Japan  Defense  Agency,  Defense  of  Japan  1981. 

Notes:  a.  Equipment  acquisition  expenditures  include  those  tor  weapons,  vehi¬ 
cles,  aircraft,  and  vessels. 

b.  Maintenance  expenditures  include  those  for  housing,  clothing,  and 
training. 


portion  of  the  Japanese  contribution  to  the  support  of  US 
forces  in  Japan. 


Support  of  US  Forces 

One  way  Japan  could  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
sharing  the  defense  burden  is  through  direct  support  of  US 
forces  in  Japan.  Excluding  7th  Fleet  personnel  forward- 
deployed  to  Japan,  US  military  personnel  in  Japan  total  about 
45,000.  Table  3.3  gives  a  breakdown  of  US  force  structure  by 
service  and  lists  the  major  units  and  installations  of  each  serv¬ 
ice.  The  cost  of  maintaining  these  forces  is  significant.  In  FY 
1981,  military  salaries  alone  amounted  to  $896  million.  Table 
3.4  breaks  down  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  forces  in 
Japan. 


Table  3.3 

Disposition  of  US  Forcos  in  Japan 


Fores 

Strength 


Army  2,300 


Navy  6,800 


Air  Force  14,000 


Marines  22,800 


Mafor  Units  and  Installations 
Camp  Zama 

US  Army  JaparVIX  Corps  Hq 
US  Army  Garrison,  Japan 
Maklminato  (Okinawa) 

US  Army  Garrison,  Okinawa 
3d  Division  Support  Group 
Yokosuka  Naval  Base 
Commander,  US  Naval  Forces,  Japan 
Fleet  Activities  Yokosuka 
Submarine  Group  Seven 
Destroyer  Squadron  15 
Ship  Repair  Facility 
Naval  Supply  Depot 
Naval  Communications  Station 
Ataugi  Naval  Mr  FacMty 
Commander  Fleet  Air  Western  Pacific 
Kamiseya 
Patrol  Wing  t 
Misawa 

Naval  Mr  Facility,  Misawa 
Sasebo 

Naval  Support  Activity,  Sasebo 
Kadena  (Okinawa) 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Kadena 
Yokota 

HQ,  US  Forces  Japan 
HQ,  5th  Air  Force 
457th  Air  Base  Wing 
318th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing 


6112lh  Mr  Bass  Wing 
Kadena  (Okinawa) 

313lh  Mr  Division 
18th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
378th  Strategic  Air  Wing 
fcvakuni 

Marine  Corps  Mr  Station  Iwakuni 
I28t  and  158i  Marine  Mr  Groups 
Okinawa 

Camp  Butler,  Camp  Schwab,  Camp  I 
and  Camp  Courtney 
HQ,  3d  Marine  Division 
nu,  30  mmww  WnpnPOUl  rOfOO 
HQ,  let  Marine  Mr  Whig 
388i  Marine  Mr  Wing 
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Table  3.4 

Coat  of  Maintaining  US  Forces  In  Japan,  FY 1981 


Ham 

Cost  (In  mIHIona) 

Military  Salaries 

$896.0 

US  Civilian  Personnel 

64.0 

Operation  &  Maintenance  (Japanese  Labor  Costs) 

341.2 

Operation  &  Maintenance  (All  other) 

392.8 

Military  Construction 

34.0 

Bulk  POL 

550.0 

Total  Costs 

$2,278.0 

Four  specific  ways  by  which  Japan  could  reduce  the  US 
burden  of  maintaining  these  forces  are  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs. 


Increased  Labor  Cost  Sharing 

Article  XII  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  provides 
that  “local  labor  requirements  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
. . .  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese  au¬ 
thorities.”  Under  this  system,  US  labor  requirements  are  com¬ 
municated  to  Japanese  officials  who  become  the  nominal 
employer  and  do  the  actual  hiring.  The  Japanese  employees 
are  covered  by  a  master  labor  contract,  which  specifies 
salaries,  conditions  of  employment,  and  other  particulars.  The 
United  States  then  reimburses  Japan  for  the  cost  of  this  labor. 
As  of  February  1981,  20,440  Japanese  were  employed  by  US 
forces  at  an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $340  million.  In 
1978-1979,  Japan  assumed  some  of  the  costs  of  this  labor, 
including  welfare  benefits  and  portions  of  salaries  exceeding 
standards  set  for  national  public  service  personnel.  Japan’s 
assumption  of  all  labor  costs  associated  with  the  employment 
of  Japanese  workers  by  US  forces  would  be  a  significant 
burden-sharing  initiative.  Table  3.5  shows  the  increase  in  Jap¬ 
anese  labor  costs  between  1970  and  1981. 
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Table  3.5 

Cost  to  the  United  States  of  Japanese  Labor 


1970 

1975 

1991 

Average  cost  per  employee 

$4,900 

$9,360 

$18,878 

Percentage  Increase  over  1970  cost 

— 

91 

285 

Provision  of  Additional  Facilities 

Under  article  XXIV  of  the  SOFA,  Japan  is  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  and  areas  for  use  by  US  forces,  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  the  existing  facilities  need  to  be  upgraded  or 
new  ones  need  to  be  built.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
requirements  is  for  additional  family  and  bachelor  enlisted 
housing.  In  Yokosuka  alone,  approximately  1,400  units  are 
needed.4  Private  rentals  in  the  local  economy,  often  expen¬ 
sive,  inadequate,  or  both,  are  also  in  short  supply.  Waiting 
lists  for  base  housing  are  long,  and  waiting  periods  of  eight  to 
twelve  months  are  not  uncommon.  The  Navy  has  been  urging 
the  Japanese  for  several  years  to  build  additional  housing  at 
Ikego,  an  unused  facility  near  Yokosuka  that  could  serve  both 
Yokosuka  and  Atsugi.  Progress  on  this  proposal  has  been 
mired  in  both  local  and  national  politics.  Other  needed  facili¬ 
ties  include  new  or  reconstructed  oil  storage  facilities;  on¬ 
shore  sewage  disposal  systems  to  accommodate  shipboard 
waste  disposal;  refurbishment  of  older  housing  units,  BOQs, 
and  enlisted  barracks;  aircraft  shelters;  mine  storage  facilities; 
and  improved  port  facilities. 


Payment  of  Housekeeping  Coats 

Japan  could  contribute  toward  the  support  of  US  forces 
by  paying  for  or  furnishing  free  housekeeping  items  such  as 
utilities  (heating  and  lighting),  garbage  disposal,  water,  and 
sewage. 
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Host  Nation  Support 


Japan  could  execute  and  implement  a  Host  Nation  Sup¬ 
port  Agreement  similar  to  those  now  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  NATO  countries.  Under  such  an 
agreement,  Japan  would  be  required  to  earmark  or  stockpile 
certain  materials  such  as  petroleum,  oil,  jet  fuel,  lubricants, 
ammunition,  and  other  war  reserve  supplies  for  use  by  US 
forces  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  in  Japan  or  in  other  areas 
of  the  Far  East,  including  Korea.  Such  an  agreement  could 
also  provide  for  the  shared  use  of  SDF  bases,  and  for  emer¬ 
gency  use  of  commercial  airports  and  port  facilities,  transpor¬ 
tation  systems,  and  medical  facilities.  This  type  of  agreement 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  avoidance  costs  in 
peacetime  and  significant  savings  in  the  event  of  crisis,  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  to  Japan. 


INCREASED  CAPABILITIES  OF  JAPAN’S  SELF-DEFENSE 
FORCES 

The  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  were  established  in 
1954  with  the  enactment  of  the  Self-Defense  Force  Law. 
Three  years  later,  in  May  1957,  the  Cabinet  adopted  a  Basic 
Policy  for  National  Defense,  which  declares  that  “the  objective 
of  national  defense  is  to  prevent  direct  and  indirect  aggres¬ 
sion,”  but  if  Japan  were  invaded  "to  repel  such  aggression.” 
The  four  elements  of  the  policy  are  spelled  out  as  follows: 

1.  To  support  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  pro¬ 
mote  international  cooperation  in  other  ways,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  realization  of  world  peace. 

2.  To  promote  the  public  welfare  and  enhance  patriotism, 
thereby  establishing  the  sound  foundation  essential  for 
Japan’s  security. 

3.  To  develop  an  effective  self-defense  capability  with  ap¬ 
propriate  regard  for  the  nation’s  resources  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  domestic  situation. 


4.  To  deal  with  external  aggression  on  the  basis  of  the 
Japan-US  security  arrangements,  until  such  time  as 
the  United  Nations  becomes  more  effective  in  deterring 
and  repelling  aggression.5 

This  basic  defense  policy  has  remained  unchanged  since  its 
adoption. 


The  Gradual  Buildup 

To  develop  the  effective  self-defense  capability  just  men¬ 
tioned  as  item  3  in  the  basic  defense  policy,  Japan  has  gradu¬ 
ally  built  up  her  Self-Defense  Forces  through  four  successive 
defense  plans.  Table  3.6  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  force  struc¬ 
ture  under  each  of  these  four  plans.  When  the  fourth  buildup 
plan  ended  in  1976,  Japan  adopted  a  new  approach  toward 
assessing  its  defense  needs.  Instead  of  setting  specific  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  realized  within  a  set  period,  the  government 
developed  a  National  Defense  Program  Outline,  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  objectives  and  defined  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Self-Defense  Forces.  Japan  now  emphasizes  qualitative  im¬ 
provements  in  defense  capability  rather  than  quantitative  ad¬ 
ditions  to  force  structure.  Table  3.7  specifies  the  personnel 
quotas,  equipment,  and  force  structure  of  the  Self-Defense 
Forces  proposed  under  the  National  Defense  Program  Out¬ 
line.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  outline,  the  Japan  Defense  Agency,  in  1979,  developed 
a  concept  referred  to  as  the  Mid-Term  Defense  Program  Esti¬ 
mate.  Covering  a  five-year  period  from  1980  through  1984, 
the  first  mid-term  estimate  assigned  priorities  to  the  projects 
specified  under  the  National  Defense  Program  Outline.  It  also 
served  as  a  guide  in  preparing  the  annual  defense  plan  and 
budgetary  requests. 

Despite  its  good  intentions,  the  Defense  Agency  has  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  current  mid-term  estimate  is  behind  schedule 
and  that  .en  if  it  “is  attained  in  its  entirety,  the  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  capability  will  still  fall  short  of  the  level  envisaged  by  the 
National  Defense  Program  Outline.’’6  The  Defense  Agency  re- 
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Table  3.6 

Japanese  Defense  Buildup  Plans,  1956-1976 


Table  3.7 

Japanese  Force  Structure  Under  National 


Defense  Program  Outline 

Setf-Oefenee  Parsonnei  Quota 

1ML000  Man 

Units  deployed  regtonatty  in 

12  Divisions 

peacetime 

2  Composite  Brigades 

Basic 

Mobile  Operation  Units 

1  Armored  Division 

GSDF  Units 

1  Artillery  Brigade 

1  Airborne  Brigade 

1  Training  Brigade 

1  Helicopter  Brigade 

Low-Attitude 

8  Antiaircraft  ArtHery 

Qround-to-Air  Missile 

Units 

Antisubmarine  Surface-Ship 

4  Escort  RotWas 

Units  (tor  mobile  operations) 
Antisubmarine  Surface-Ship 
Units  (Regional  District  Units) 

10  Divisions 

MSOF  Basic 

Submarine  Units 

6  Divisions 

Units 

Mi  nosweeping  Units 
Land-based  Antisubmarine 

2  Flotillas 

16  Squadrons 

Aircraft  Units 

Major 

Antisubmarine  Surface  Ships 

Apx.  60  Ships 

Equipment 

Submarines 

16  Submarines 

a  i - a* 

Lomoet  Aircraft 

Apx.  220  Aircraft 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning 

28Qroupe 

Units 

vnaroopior  Units 

10  Squadrons 

ASOF 

Support  Rghler  Units 

3Squadrons 

Units 

Air  Reconnaissance  Units 

1  Squadrons 

Air  Transport  Units 

SSquadrons 

Early  Warning  Units 

1  Squadron 

Hlgh-AMufe  Qround-to-Air 

6  Groups 

MteoSe  Units 

a*— i — 

f — -  1  III  III)  ■  id 

c^upfiWV 

Combat  Aircraft 

Apx  430  Aircraft 

Sourer  Japan  Defense  Agency,  Oakum  c/Jtfmn  1991. 

No»:  TM«  Hat  H  bored  on  the  squ»ment  structure  that  the  SOF  poowwn,  or  wi  achsd- 
uM  to  possess,  a  the  tone  Cm  National  Defense  Program  OuNno  wm  drafted. 
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cently  formulated  a  second  Mid-Term  Program  Estimate  cov¬ 
ering  the  1983-1987  period.  The  objective  of  this  program  es¬ 
timate  is  to  attain,  at  a  minimum,  the  goals  set  in  the  National 
Defense  Program  Outline. 


The  Roles  and  Missions  Approach 

In  contrast  to  President  Carter’s  policy  of  urging  in¬ 
creased  Japanese  spending  on  defense,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  approach  to  defense  burden  sharing  with  Japan  has 
emphasized  "roles  and  missions."  Instead  of  urging  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  QNP  be  devoted  to  defense,  the  United 
States  is  advocating  that  Japan  develop  a  force  structure  ca¬ 
pable  of  effectively  accomplishing  certain  roles  and  missions. 
In  a  television  interview  in  Tokyo  in  December  1981,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Weinberger  stated  that  he  was  "very  comfort¬ 
able”  with  the  role  for  Japan  outlined  by  then  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  during  his  May  1900  meeting  with  President  Reagan, 
to  provide  for  the  self-defense  of  the  Japanese  islands  and 
defense  of  the  air  space  and  the  sealanes,  up  to  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  shoreline.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  provide  the  nuclear  umbrella,  offensive  projection 
forces  in  the  Northwest  Pacific,  and  seaiane  protection  forces 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  When 
Weinberger  was  asked  whether  this  role  would  require  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  Japan’s  defense  expenditures,  additional 
equipment,  and  more  sophisticated  weapons  systems  for  Ja¬ 
pan,  he  replied  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  decide,  but  indicated  that  the  United  States  would 
be  glad  to  advise  Japan  on  such  matters,  adding  that, 

We  are  more  than  willing  ...  to  enter  into  joint 
military  discussions  as  to  what  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  the  Japanese  de¬ 
fense  of  its  homeland  and  of  its  air  space  and  sea 
space. 
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According  to  news  sources,  advice  on  this  subject  had  in 
fact  already  been  communicated  to  the  Japanese  at  a  security 
conference  held  in  Hawaii  in  June  1981. 7  At  this  confer¬ 
ence,  the  United  States  provided  an  estimate  of  the  force 
structure  that  Japan  would  require  in  order  for  Japan  to  effect¬ 
ively  defend  its  air  space  and  the  sealanes  out  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  Table  3.8  compares  this  estimated  force  structure 
with  both  the  existing  force  structure  and  that  called  for  under 
the  Mid-Term  Program  Estimate. 

Table  3.8  shows  that  for  Japan  to  carry  out  the  missions 
defined  by  Suzuki,  Japan  must  significantly  increase  its  naval 
and  air  forces.  And,  even  if  the  Japanese  accept  US  estimates 
on  this  force  structure,  the  lead  time  required  for  procurement 
means  that  these  forces  would  not  be  in  place  until  the  late 
1980s  or  early  1990s.  Accordingly,  under  either  approach,  it 
will  be  a  number  of  years  before  the  force  structure  outlined 
by  the  National  Defense  Program  or  the  structure  estimated 
by  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the  roles  and  missions  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Japan  will  become  a  reality.  In  the  meantime,  aside 
from  these  increases  in  air  and  naval  strength,  Japan  could 


Table  3.8 

Japanese  Force  Structure  Comparison 


tom 

Existing 

Force 

Structure 

MM-Term 

Program 

Catenate 

US 

Proposals 

Destroyer-type  Vessels 

50 

60 

70 

ASW  Reconnaissance.  Air¬ 
craft  P-3C/P-2J 

82P-2J 

5P-3C 

100 

125 

Interceptor  Aircraft  F-15/F-4 

10  Squadrons 

10  Squadrons  14  Squadrons 

Submarines 

13 

16 

25 

strengthen  its  Self-Defense  Forces  in  other  ways  that  would 
have  a  positive  effect  on  burden  sharing.  These  proposals  are 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 


INITIATIVES  FOR  STRENGTHENING  THE  SELF-DEFENSE 
FORCES 

This  section  assumes  that  the  US-Japan  security  treaty 
will  continue  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  Japan’s  defense,  and 
that  Japan  will  not,  within  the  foreseeable  future,  either  opt  for 
an  autonomous  defense  or  develop  a  nuclear  capability.  The 
initiatives  discussed  here  pertain  to  qualitative  or  quantitative 
improvements  to  Japan  s  existing  conventional  capability.  The 
ultimate  objective  should  be  develop  a  credible,  threat- 
oriented,  defense  force  that  complements  US  force  structure 
and  is  interoperable  with  US  forces. 

Restructuring  the  Self-Defense  Forces 

Japan  should  thoroughly  review  its  existing  force  struc¬ 
ture  to  determine  whether  it  is  properly  configured  to  effective¬ 
ly  counter  the  probable  threats.  At  present,  the  manning  quota 
of  the  Ground  Self-Defense  Force  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  combined  Maritime  and  Air  Self-Defense  Forces.  Although 
an  amphibious  assault  and  tank  warfare  on  the  northern  island 
of  Hokkaido  cannot  be  completely  ruled  out,  the  more  likely 
battle  scenario  for  Japan  concerns  the  interdiction  of  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  and  a  fight  for  the  control  of  the  air  and 
sea  space  surrounding  Japan.  Accordingly,  the  Self-Defense 
Forces  should  be  restructured  to  reflect  the  expanded  roles 
and  missions  tor  the  maritime  and  air  forces  both  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  equipment.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW),  minelaying  and  minesweeping 
capability,  and  air  defense.  New  manpower  quotas  should  be 
established  or  toe  old  quotas  reallocated  to  reflect  this  empha¬ 
sis.  At  a  minimum,  the  Air  and  Maritime  Self-Defense  Forces, 
now  manned  below  quota,  should  be  brought  up  to  full 
strength. 
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Increasing  Readiness,  Sustainability, 
and  Fores  Interoperability 

In  addition  to  restructuring  its  Self-Defense  Forces,  Japan 
needs  to  increase  the  readiness,  sustainability,  and 
interoperability  of  its  forces.  American  and  Japanese  analysts 
have  maintained  that  the  Self-Defense  Forces  are  not  combat 
ready.  In  a  statement  to  the  US  House  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on  1  March  1982,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  Francis  West 
noted: 


[Japan’s]  Self-Defense  Forces  cannot  sustain  its 
army  divisions,  destroyers,  and  tactical  aircraft  in 
combat  due  to  very  limited  supplies  of  ammunition, 
torpedoes,  and  missiles.  The  size  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  Japan’s  air  and  naval  forces  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  defend  its  air  space  and  sea  lanes  to  1 ,000 
miles  against  the  Soviet  force  levels  of  the 

1980’s _ Owing  to  these  shortcomings,  the  Self- 

Defense  Forces  do  not  constitute  effective 
deterrence. 

A  study  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Center  for  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies  states: 


Readiness  is  at  a  dangerously  low  level.  Peace¬ 
time  reserves  of  personnel  and  equipment  are  in¬ 
sufficient —  No  mobilization  system  has  yet  been 
established.  Furthermore,  due  to  an  insufficiency  of 
mines  and  other  explosives  and  virtual  lack  of  forti¬ 
fications  in  strategic  locations,  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  major  portion  of  Japan  could  be  devastated  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  a  war.* 

Deficiencies  in  readiness  extend  to  the  command  and  control 
systems,  intelligence  apparatus,  air  defense  and  ASW  sys¬ 
tems,  and  training  capacity. 

With  regard  to  command  and  control  of  the  Self-Defense 
Forces,  there  is  now  no  central  command  authority,  but  plans 


to  establish  a  central  command  system  were  formulated  in 
1978  and  construction  commenced  in  FY  1981.  The  purpose 
of  this  system  is  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  the  three 
services,  integrating  die  MSDFs  Fleet  Command  Support 
System  and  the  ASDFs  Base  Air  Defense  Ground  Environ¬ 
ment  System  (BADGE).  The  central  command  system  will  be 
operational  in  1963  at  the  earliest. 

Japan’s  air  defense  system  will  be  enhanced  in  the  future 
by  the  acquisition  of  more  F-15  fighters,  which  are  now  being 
produced  in  Japan  under  license.  The  acquisition  of  the  E-2C 
early-warning  aircraft  and  the  modernization  of  the  BADGE 
system  will  significantly  enhance  early-warning  capability. 

As  an  example  of  the  state  of  readiness  of  the  Self- 
Defense  Forces,  only  in  August  1980  did  Air  SDF  interceptors 
begin  to  carry  air-to-air  missiles  and  Maritime  SDF  escort  ves¬ 
sels  to  carry  torpedoes  as  part  of  their  main  armament. 

All  Self-Defense  Forces  suffer  from  a  lack  of  adequate 
training  facilities,  but  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Air  SDF  in 
air-to-air  combat  training  and  the  firing  of  air-to-surface  mis¬ 
siles.  Many  of  the  flight  training  areas  are  over  water  far  from 
the  air  bases,  so  actual  training  time  is  very  limited.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  noise  abatement  regulations  limit  night-time  air  training. 
The  Ground  SDF  and  Maritime  SDF  also  have  training  prob¬ 
lems.  A  US-Japan  ASW  exercise  in  May  1981  was  severely 
constrained  and  shortened  because  it  interfered  with  Japa¬ 
nese  fishermen.  To  overcome  these  training  deficiencies,  Ja¬ 
pan  must  acquire  additional  air,  sea,  and  ground  training 
areas  for  conducting  realistic  training  exercises. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  readiness  of  its  forces,  Japan 
needs  to  improve  their  sustainability  in  the  event  of  conflict. 
Present  sustainability  in  terms  of  some  materials  is  estimated 
from  several  hours  to  a  few  days.  Essential  supplies  such  as 
ammunition,  weapons,  fuel  and  other  POL  products,  and  other 
war  reserve  materials  are  in  short  supply.  The  small  reserve 
forces  are  poorly  equipped  and  receive  minimal  training.  The 
Ground  SDF  reeerve  consists  of  39,000  men  recruited  mainly 
from  SDF  retirees,  and  Maritime  SDF  and  Air  SDF  reeerves 


are  practically  nonexistent.  To  increase  sustainability,  mobili¬ 
zation  plans  must  be  formulated,  and  adequate  supplies  of  es¬ 
sential  materials  must  be  stockpiled.  A  viable  reserve  force 
should  be  established  and  realistic  training  provided  for  this 
force. 

Closely  related  to  the  concepts  of  readiness  and 
sustainability  is  force  interoperability— that  is,  the  ability  of  US 
and  Japanese  forces  to  plan  and  conduct  joint  operations  for 
the  common  defense  of  Japan.  Despite  the  long-term  security 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  very  little 
consideration  had  been  given  to  joint  operations  or  joint 
planning  prior  to  1978.  The  basis  for  greater  defense  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  countries  was  established  In  the  1978 
Guidelines  for  Japan-US  Defense  Cooperation,  which  called 
for  joint  planning  and  cooperation  in  areas  such  as  command 
and  control,  intelligence  exchange,  and  logistics  support. 
Since  the  adoption  of  these  guidelines,  Japan  has  participated 
in  Rim  of  the  Pacific  (RJMPAC)  joint  naval  exercises  that  in¬ 
cluded  forces  from  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  In  addition,  several  joint  air  exercises,  ASW  training, 
and  communications  drills  have  been  held.  Still,  joint  planning 
and  operations  are  in  their  infancy;  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area  if  significant  results  are  to  be  achieved.  The 
first  plan  for  the  joint  defense  of  Japan  was  completed  in 
1981,  30  years  after  the  implementation  of  the  first  US-Japan 
security  treaty. 


4.  US  STRATEGY  TO  INFLUENCE 
JAPAN’S  CONTRIBUTION 


The  issue  to  be  resolved  is  this:  What  measures  can  Ja¬ 
pan  take  to  provide  more  effectively  for  its  own  defense  and  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  US-Japan  defense  burden?  A 
related  question  is,  How  should  the  United  States  approach 
Japan  on  this  issue?  As  noted  in  chapter  1,  the  US-Japan  alli¬ 
ance  has  changed  significantly  in  the  three  decades  since  the 
first  security  treaty  was  signed  in  1951.  Initially,  the  United 
States  acted  as  a  sovereign  protectorate  over  a  vanquished, 
demilitarized  enemy.  Japan  became  a  democracy  as  a  result 
of  its  “American”  constitution,  the  land  and  business  (zaiba- 
tsu)  reform,  and  the  return  of  sovereignty  to  the  people.  In  the 
years  following  the  occupation,  Japan  rebuilt  and  continuously 
expanded  her  industrial  base,  emerging  in  the  1980s  with  the 
world’s  second-largest  economy. 

In  recent  years,  Japan  has  begun  to  move  more  aggres¬ 
sively  on  tiie  international  front,  taking  political  initiatives  com¬ 
mensurate  with  her  new  position  as  a  global  economic  power. 
Japan’s  leaders  appear  to  recognize  that  Japan  can  no  longer 
remain  a  spectator  in  the  international  arena,  but  must  actively 
participate  in  shaping  world  events.  In  effect,  Japan  has  come 
of  age  in  tire  international  community  and  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
fine  her  role  on  the  world  stage.  Japan’s  broadened  political 
horizons  have,  of  course,  added  new  dimensions  to  our  bilat¬ 
eral  relationship. 


JAPAN  AS  AN  KQUAL  PARTNSR 

The  dramatic  changes  in  Japan  demand  new  approaches 
to  the  US-Japan  security  relationship.  It  made  sense  for  the 


United  States  to  provide  for  Japan’s  defense  during  the  years 
of  reconstruction  following  the  war,  but  the  rationale  for  con¬ 
tinuing  this  practice  no  longer  exists.  Japan  must  take  greater 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense  and  shoulder  a  greater  share 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  alliance.  Relations  between  the 
two  countries  can  no  longer  be  conducted  on  a  senior- 
partner/junior-partner  basis.  Both  sides  should  abandon  any 
residual  “occupation  mentality" ;  the  US-Japan  alliance  must 
be  based  on  mutual  respect  and  equality.  The  United  States 
no  longer  has  the  right  to  demand  specific  performance  from 
Japan,  just  as  Japan  is  no  longer  required  to  accede  to  US  de¬ 
mands.  In  practice,  however,  both  countries  have  had  some 
difficulty  adjusting  to  the  changes  and  the  new  roles  that  each 
must  assume  in  the  expanded  relationship.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  trade  relationship,  for  economic  friction  has  affect¬ 
ed  the  political  and  military  aspects  of  the  alliance. 

How,  then,  should  we  approach  this  more  mature  partner¬ 
ship  with  Japan?  Should  we  treat  Japan  any  differently  from 
the  way  we  treat  our  other  major  allies?  A  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion  study  suggests: 

The  first  lesson  for  American  officials  dealing 
with  Japan  is  that  she  should  be  thought  of  like  any 
large  allied  country.  In  analyzing  a  particular  US- 
Japan  political  problem  and  deciding  how  to  handle 
it,  Americans  should  ask  the  same  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  employ  the  same  sorts  of  negotiating  tac¬ 
tics,  as  they  would  when  dealing  with  Britain, 

Canada,  Italy,  or  France.1 

The  point  of  this  advice  is  that,  despite  political  and  cultural 
differences,  Japan  is  a  modem,  Western-oriented  country 
whose  internal  decisionmaking  process,  while  possessing 
unique  characteristics,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  our  own. 

This  advice  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  burden¬ 
sharing  issue.  Japan  considers  the  US-Japan  relationship  to 
be  somewhat  akin  to  the  NATO  alliance;  Japan  therefore 
ctoseiy  monitors  US  requests  to  NATO  and  the  contribution 
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that  NATO  countries  make  to  that  alliance.  Japanese  literature 
on  defense  matters  frequently  compares  Japan's  defense  ef¬ 
forts  with  those  of  NATO  countries.  For  example,  a  Japanese 
Embassy  briefing  memorandum  on  the  Japanese  FY  1982  de¬ 
fense  budget  states  that  the  real  increases  in  Japan's  FY 
1981  and  FY  1982  defense  spending  were  3.9  percent  and 
4.62  percent  respectively,  “well  above  the  3  percent  real  in¬ 
crease  committed  by  the  NATO  countries.”  The  memorandum 
did  not  mention  that  the  NATO  nations  have  fallen  short  of  this 
3  percent  goal,  but  neither  did  it  mention  that  most  NATO 
countries,  unlike  Japan,  are  already  spending  3  to  4  percent  of 
GNP  on  defense. 

This  comparison  with  NATO,  from  the  Japanese  perspec¬ 
tive,  is  a  realistic  benchmark  of  how  much  defense  spending 
is  enough.  Japan  points  out  that,  in  absolute  terms,  its  de¬ 
fense  budget  is  greater  than  the  defense  budgets  of  every 
NATO  country  except  West  Germany,  Britain,  and  France, 
and  that  its  rate  of  increase  in  defense  spending  over  the  past 
few  years  has  exceeded  that  of  every  country  in  the  NATO  al¬ 
liance.  The  Japanese  view  is  that  the  United  States  should  ex¬ 
pect  no  more  from  Japan  than  it  demands  of  its  NATO  allies. 
Japan  also  points  out  that  it  has  often  been  a  more  reliable 
ally  than  some  of  the  NATO  countries,  since  it  supported  US 
sanctions  in  both  the  Iranian  hostage  situation  and  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  Japan  joined  the 
Olympic  boycott  and  maintained  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Soviets  to  its  economic  detriment,  while  less  principled 
Western  allies  rushed  in  to  accept  Soviet  contracts  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  Japan. 

In  dealing  with  Japan,  then,  US  leaders  should,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  treat  Japan  much  the  same  way  we  treat  our 
other  major  allies,  on  the  basis  of  equality.  The  United  States 
should  exercise  a  degree  of  sensitivity  in  areas  where  known 
political  or  legal  constraints  exist;  in  the  area  of  defense,  for 
example,  issues  that  conflict  with  constitutional  prohibitions  or 
long-standing  policy  constraints  should  be  approached  with 
extreme  caution.  United  States  decisionmakers  must  carefully 
gauge  Japanese  attitudes  and  receptivity  to  security  meas- 
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ures;  miscalculations  are  sure  to  produce  both  resistance  and 
friction. 


Quiet  Diplomacy  va.  Public  Demands 

The  Carter  and  Reagan  administrations  have  taken  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  the  burden-sharing  issue.  Under  the  Carter 
administration,  the  United  States  publicly  demanded  in¬ 
creased  defense  spending,  and  then  publicly  chastised  Japan 
when  her  defense  efforts  fell  short  of  Washington’s  expecta¬ 
tions.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  openly  ap¬ 
plied  the  “free  ride”  label  to  Japan,  and  State  Department 
officials  openly  described  Japan’s  defense  efforts  as  “disap¬ 
pointing."  Inevitably,  the  Japanese  press  picked  up  these  pub¬ 
lic  criticisms,  and  the  effect  on  Japanese  public  opinion  was 
negative. 

A  potentially  more  productive  approach  is  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration’s  attempt  to  influence  Japan’s  defense  efforts 
through  quiet  but  firm  diplomacy.  This  diplomatic  effort  must 
emphasize  Japan’s  self-interest  in  an  improved  defense.  The 
experience  of  the  past  three  decades  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  respond  to  threats  and  demands. 
Any  substantial  increase  in  Japan’s  defense  efforts  will  come 
about  only  as  a  result  of  Japan’s  own  assessment  of  the  inter¬ 
national  political  and  security  environment.  This  assessment 
must  ultimately  be  acceptable  to  the  Japanese  people  and 
therefore  based  on  realistic  Japanese  needs  and 
requirements. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States  should  have  no 
input  on  the  issue  of  Japan’s  security.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  can  greatly  assist  Japan  in  defining  the  threats 
to  its  security  and  in  developing  the  proper  force  structure  to 
meet  these  forests.  The  United  States  should  exert  influence 
at  every  level  of  government,  from  the  White  House  down,  to 
establish  a  rational  division  of  labor  and  to  define  roles  and 
missions  for  our  respective  forces.  The  initiatives  suggested  in 
chapter  3  provide  a  starting  point  for  a  continuing  dialogue. 
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Such  a  dialogue  will  not  be  successful,  however,  until  the  Jap¬ 
anese  leadership  and  public  are  convinced  that  a  security 
threat  exists  and  that  defense  efforts  must  be  increased  to 
counter  that  threat.  Until  the  Japanese  are  persuaded  to  this 
view,  we  can  expect  no  great  departure  from  the  current  grad¬ 
ual  pace  of  increased  defense  efforts. 


Prior  Consultation  on  Issues  Affecting  the  Alliance 

In  adjusting  to  our  new  relationship  with  Japan,  it  is 
essential  that  the  United  States  place  more  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sultation  between  governments  on  issues  affecting  mutual  in¬ 
terests.  The  history  of  the  alliance  is  strewn  with  surprises,  or 
“shocks,”  as  the  Japanese  refer  to  them,  which  have  added 
unnecessary  friction  to  the  relationship.  The  best  examples 
are  the  so-called  Nixon  shocks  of  1971,  involving  the  now- 
celebrated  visit  to  China,  and  the  fiscal  adjustments  to  the  US 
economy  consisting  of  tax  cuts,  wage  and  price  controls, 
import  surcharges,  and  dollar  devaluation.  All  these  initiatives 
deeply  affected  Japan,  but  the  United  States  did  not  consult 
with  Japan  prior  to  their  implementation.  A  more  recent  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  Reagan  administration's  lifting  of  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo  without  consultation  with  Japan.  The  Japanese,  who 
had  been  supporting  US  policy  with  economic  sanctions  of 
their  own,  were  left  questioning  US  resolve — not  to  mention 
their  being  embarrassed  by  the  United  States  lack  of  coordi¬ 
nation  with  them  on  this  policy  decision. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  issues  on  which  US  and  Japa¬ 
nese  interests  will  differ  and  on  which  agreement  cannot  be 
reached.  The  issue  is  not  necessarily  agreement,  but  rather 
the  opportunity  of  each  partner  to  either  adjust  policies  or 
make  contingency  plans  to  protect  its  own  interests. 


Threat  Assessment  and  Japan’s  Security 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  encourage  Japan  to 
evaluate  realistically  the  threats  to  its  security  and  to  develop 
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a  force  structure  to  meet  these  threats.  The  roles  and  mis¬ 
sions  of  these  forces  should  complement  those  of  US  forces. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Japan  to  examine  its  security 
needs,  formulate  a  strategy  to  meet  them,  and  assume  more 
responsibility  for  its  own  defense.  Japan’s  present  course  of 
allowing  the  United  States  to  provide  the  lion's  share  of  its 
conventional  defense  in  addition  to  sealane  protection  and  the 
nuclear  umbrella  is  no  longer  acceptable  in  the  view  of  the 
United  States.  If  Japan  is  to  play  an  effective  defense  role,  it 
must  develop,  at  a  minimum,  the  forces  required  to  fulfill  form¬ 
er  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  stated  policy  of  defending  the  sea 
and  air  space-  around  Japan  and  the  seaianes  out  to  1 ,000 
miles. 

Recently,  the  Japanese  have  stressed  a  concept  of  “com¬ 
prehensive  security,’’  calling  for  the  employment  of  nonmilitary 
instruments  of  foreign  policy,  such  as  diplomacy  and  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  to  promote  regional  stability.  This  concept  is 
not  new  and  the  United  States  should  not  endorse  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  either  increased  burden  sharing  or  improved  de¬ 
fense  capability.  Civilized  nations  have  always  practiced 
diplomacy,  and  development  assistance  and  economic  aid  are 
merely  added  responsibilities  of  democratic  societies. 

In  an  interview  published  in  Newsweek  on  16  November 
1981,  US  Ambassador  to  Japan  Mike  Mansfield  stated  that 
the  Japanese  “should,  can,  and  will  do  more”  on  defense.  The 
unanswered  questions,  however,  are,  When?  and  How  much? 
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